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LEADING SECONDARY TEXT-BOOKS 





ROLFE’S NEW SHAKESPEARE 


40 Volumes, 56 cents each 


This new edition of Rolfe’s Shakespeare incorporates the 
results of recent advancement in Shakespearean scholarship 
and research. The principal changes are in the omission or 
abridgment of the original notes on textual variations, and 
the substitution of comment by the editor for selections from 
other critics. The books are of handy size for the pocket, and 
most attractive in appearance, 


BROOKS & HUBBARD’S COMPOSITION- 


RHETORIC 
$1.00 


The fundamental aim of this volume is to give pupils the 
ability to use language for apurpose. It isessentially modern 
and practical in its character. In Part I. are the elements of 
description, narration, exposition, and argument; also special 
chapters on letter-writing and poetry. A more complete and 
comprehensive treatment of the four forms of discourse is 
furnished in Part II. 





HARDING’S ESSENTIALS IN MEDIAEVAL 
AND MODERN HISTORY 


$1.50 


This work gives an account of the development of the vari 
ous important countries which have influenced the progress 
of civilization. The book includes such recent happenings as 
the separation of Norway from Sweden, and the terms of 
peace between Japan and Russia, The maps and illustrations 
are particularly noteworthy. 





CONANT’S ORIGINAL EXERCISES IN PLANE 
AND SOLID GEOMETRY 


50 cents 


This book contains 900 theorems, constructions, and numer- 
ical problems designed to supply material for original work 
in plane and solid geometry. Original problems are always, 
or almost always, set, but freedom of choice is always given 
as far as the method of solution is concerned. Diagrams are 
occasionally included as a help to the student. 
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The Riverside Literature Series 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES—LATEST ISSUES 
Book I. ' 


Edited by Martha Hale Shackford, Ph.D., Instructor in English Literature in Wellesley College. No. 160. 


Paper, .30. Cloth, .40 


Paper, .45. Cloth, .50 


Edited by R. Adelaide Witham, recently Head of the English Department, Classical High School, Providence, R.1. No. 161. 


Paper; 15, Cloth, .25 


Professor of English in Union College. No. 163 


Contains 43 of the College Requirements (1906-1911), and nearly 150 numbers for reading in the grades or the high school 
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NEARLY READY 








WENTWORTH’S 


ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA 


Including such new topics as graphs and ex- 


ercises and physics, this book is admirably 


adapted to modern requirements. 


Some Characteristic Features 


The examples have been selected and 


graded with great care. The necessary defi 
nitions and illustrations of the commutative, 
associative, and distributive laws of algebra 
are concisely stated. 

Brief treatments of limits, series, indeter 
minate 


coefficients, four-place logarithms, 


and permutations and combinations have 


been introduced. 








GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 























A Valuable New Contribution 
to Grammar School Text-Books 





THE ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Clear, simple, ade- 
quate discussions 
and explanations 





The sentence made 
the unit of the 
child’s study 


With Suggestions for 


Composition Work 





Topics treated by 
a thoroughly in- 
ductive method 


By ALBERT LEROY BARTLET! 
and HowaArRp LEE McCBAIN 





Just ready 60 cents ——= — 
Orderly and logical 


presentation by 


Circulars sent on request natural divisions 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH - 


By ALBERT LEROY BARTLET! 


$0.38 


(Revised edition) 
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Text-Books of Art Education 


The Seventh Year Book of this new Series will be ready in 
November. Combined pencil and color effects, printed on 
tinted paper,are one of the distinctive features of this attract- 
ive and helpful book. Increased attention has been given to 
Geometric Problems and Industrial Drawing,and more deti- 
nite study to the 


Principles of 
Perspective and Design 


Book Seven has 126 pages, 16 of which contain beautiful color 
reproductions. The text explains how to work out the given 
lessons, and sets forth principles to be studied. It is accom- 
panied by 


Two Hundred Illustrations 


in black and white, including decorative treatment of landscapes, 
trees, plant-forms, and still-life forms. There are also many 
reproductions from famous masterpieces. 


Sample Copies, postpaid, 55 cents 


Advance orders will receive prompt attention 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 














What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-To 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from type- 
written original, we will ship 
ee duplicator, cap size, 
without deposite, on ten (10) 
days’ trial. 
a Price $7.50 less trade i) t 
discount of 334%, or ne 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR Cw. 
Daus Building. 111 John St., New York City 










INLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Several innovations will be introduced in the program 
for the meeting of the Inland Empire Teachers’ Associa 
April 


school 


tion, Which will be held in Spokane, Washington 


f to 7 inclusive, and will be attended by 1,000 


teachers It has been decided to hold all the sessions 
jointly by all the educational institutions represented. 


The “Inland Empire’ is a term given to the = section 


Iving between the Cascade and Rocky mountains, ex 
tending north into British Columbia, and south well into 
Oregon and Idaho. In natural resources it is one of the 


richest in the world. Spokane is the geographical and 
commercial centre, 

excursions to pl ices of interest in the vy ejnity of Spo 
kane will be These will include 


beautiful Coeur d'Alene and Medic: 


provided. trips to 
| lakes, which are 
President J. A. 
is superintendent of the schools of Spokane, 
Winona, 

Since he has been in this state he has become recognized 
Pacific 


The history of the Northwest will be one of the subjects 


reached by electric lines. ‘Torm ‘Vv. who 
formeriy 
was at the head of the schools at Minnesota, 


as one of the best educators in the northwest. 


of special study. Professor Schaffer, who occupies the 
chair of history at the University of Oregon, will speak 
on the history of the Northwest, and Professor Craig of 
the University of Montana will give an address on the 
interpretation of history. The study of English will be 
given special attention. Professor Traver, superintend- 


ent of the schools of Pendleton, Oregon, will discuss 


the teaching of reading in the primary grades. Reeep 
tions and entertainments, as well as rail and boat ex 
cursions, Will be provided in order to give the teachers 


as fine a time as possible. 
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Chicago: All your numbers are strong nuin- 


odical of its kind that [L should care to bind from year to 


year and preserve in my home library. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 
SUPERINTENDENT W. H. Exson,Grand Rapids: 
In education it is the individual, personal touch 
that counts. 


Ex-PRESIDENT Wootsky: In taking a college 
course, the matter of first importance is character ; 
the second, culture; the third, knowledge. 

SUPERINTENDENT GorRDON A. SOUTHWORTH, 
Somerville, Mass.: During the past year the 
moral sense of the nation has been shocked at the 
revelation of the abuse of power and opportunities 
for selfish and illegitimate ends. The outrages 
done to the love of justice and fair play and the 
“square deal” that always inheres in the people 
have awakened them, and the demand for reform, 
for honesty, and incorruptibility in positions of 
public trust and power is heard on every hand. 
Herein lies an opportunity for the public schools, 
the chief agency for establishing and raising moral 
standards. 


Joun MacDona pn, Topeka: There has been a 
steady improvement in our country schools during 
the last twenty-five years. There is better teach- 
ing, wiser governing, less of blind and reckless ex- 
perimenting. The county superintendent is in 
closer touch with each schoolroom, and his super- 
visory energies accomplish more now than they 
possibly could have accomplished in the “good old 
times.” This does not necessarily say that the 
brain- power or skill of the present-day superintend- 
ent is greater than that of his predecessors. The 
telephone, rural delivery, courses of study, frequent 
and regular conferences with teachers in associa- 
tion meetings have made a much more effective 
supervision attainable. 


Dr. CHARLES M. JORDAN, Superintendent of 
Minneapolis: regret the tendency which pre- 
vails in some of the high schools toward imitating 
the methods of colleges and universities. Secret 
societies, elaborate class day and graduating exer- 
cises, the expensive class parties, and matters of 
this kind are not conducive to the best interests of 
the schcols. The high schools, in order to be what 
they should be, must be kept in touch with the com- 
mon people, and the large number of poor students 
should not be allowed to feel that they are of a 
different class from the rich and must take their 
places accordingly. This is a matter which neces- 
sarily, in a large degree, is in the hands of parents, 
and with which neither the board of education nor 
the school authorities in general can interfere, ex- 
‘cept to the extent. of advice and suggestion. 


COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


BY J. G. EDGERLEY, FITCHBUKG, MASS. 


The iaw of the Commonwealth compels the at- 
tendance at school of all children between the ages 
of seven and fourteen with certain exceptions, re- 
garding private instruction, physical or mental in- 
abilitv, ete. No child under fourteen is allowed to 
work at any time in any factory, workshop, or mer- 
caatile establishment; no one over fourteen and 
under sixteen can be employed in any capacity 
without a school certificate, and no one between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty-one who is unable to 
read and write in English can be employed while an 
evening school is in session unless he is a regular 
attendant upon an evening school. A Jaw enacted 
this vear, which goes into effect the first of January 
next, forbids the employment of any one under six- 
teen who is unable to read and write in English, a 
certificate tc that effect to be furnished by the 
school department. The law provides that all those 
under sixteen, who are unable to read and write in 
English, shall attend school. 

A law does not execute itself. Law-abiding citi- 
zens must be made acquainted by the proper offi- 
cials with the provisions of many legislative acts 
whose importance might otherwise be overlooked. 
E-mployers of child labor in this city have ever becn 
found ready and anxious to co-operate with school 
officials in the execution of laws designed to secure 
for every child in the commonwealth the rudiments 
of an English education. 

Those who are not familiar with these matters 
can have little idea of the various and oftentimes 
conflicting interests with which the officials are 
brought in contact. The indifference, and too fre- 
quently the poverty of the parent. urges him to 
withdraw from school the child of tender age for 
the purpose of obtaining for the child some remun- 
erative employment. The law says that the child 
must be at school. The needs of the family demand 
that the child shall be a wage earner, otherwise the 
on will suffer from the lack of the necessaries of 
i1fe, 

The law of the state that compels attendance 
under such conditions surely should make provi- 
sion for the food and the clothing of the child dur- 
ing these days of compulsory attendance. The 
child that goes to school poorly clad and underfed 
is in poor condition to apply himself to the tasks of 
the schoolroom. Such cases are not imaginative 
ones. The state must deal with these conditions if 
laws are to be enforced relating to school attend- 
ance, and the employment of child labor. 

The nature of the work and also the duties of 
truant officers and school superintendents regard- 
ing these matters are evidently misunderstood, and 
therefore it seems fitting that in a school report at- 
tention should be directed thereto somewhat in de- 
tail. It must be evident to a thoughtful student of 
affairs that tact and discretion of no ordinary nature 
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are required on the part of a truant officer in the 
performance of these duties. 

Employment certificates to the number of 300 are 
issued annually in a manufacturing city like Fitch- 
burg with a population of 30,000. Investigation 
must be made regarding the age of each applicant 
fora certificate. Cases may be cited. A family 
moves into the city, no member thereof being able 
to speak English. Employment for a child from 
this family can be secured whenever the certificate 
from the school official is forthcoming. The law 1s 
explicit upon this point. It reads:— 

“An age and school certificate shall not be ap- 
proved unless satisfactory evidence is furnished by 
the last school census, the certificate of birth or 
baptism of such minor, or the register of birth of 
such minor with a city or town clerk, that such 
minor is of the age stated in the certificate, except 
that other evidence may be accepted in case the 
superintendent or person authorized by the school 
committee, as provided in the preceding section, 
decides that neither the last school census, nor the 
certincate of birth or baptism, nor the register of 
birth is available for the purpose.” 

The entire responsibility rests upon the superin- 
tendent or upon some one authorized by him in 
such cases. The truant officer and the clerk at the 
school committee room are thus authorized in th’s 
city and in many other places, cases in doubt being 
reterred to the superintendent. 

It may seem that injustice is done at times, but 
in some cases there is so much doubt that an em- 
ployment certificate is not issued until the certifi- 
cate of baptism is furnished the certificating official. 
Severa! weeks may elapse before such certificate 
can be received from the birthplace of the child. 
The birthplace may be in some land across the sea. 
The certificating official of the school department 
has nothing to do or to say regarding the merits of 
the law. His duties are executive. 

Factories must be visited frequently in order that 
the truant officer and the overseers may be enabled 
to werk in harmony. 

The laws relating to the attendance of those 
under fourteen are stringent in their provisions, and 
yet the province of the truant officer is not prima- 
rily to resort to compulsion in dealing with chil- 
dren. Misapprehension exists regarding this 
phase of the question. The chief duty of the officer 
is to deal with the parent. Ifa child is away from 
school he is absent either with or without the con- 
sent of the parent. If he is absent with this consent 
nothing whatever can be done with the child. 

\n impression exists that an officer may under 
any circumstances apprehend a child who is found 
in the streets during school hours and by force 
compel the child to go to school. This impression 
is gained by the reading of a clause in the statutes, 
viz.:-— 

“A truant officer may apprehend and take to 
school without a warrant any truant or absentee 
found wandering about in the streets or public 
places thereof.’ 

The child may he upon the street by permission 
of the parent. The decisions of courts indicate that 


an officer must exercise discretion in all such cases. 
Investigation must be made for the purpose of 
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determining whether the child is away from schocl 
with the knowledge and consent of the parent. A 
parent in one instance stated to the court that he 
gave the boy permission to be absent, or at least 
that he knew the boy was not in school. The offi 
cer at that time had good reason for presuming that 
the parent was ignorant of the absence of the boy 
until the information thereof was brought to the 
home. The statement of the father relieved the 
child of all accountability. The officer does not ap- 
prehend the child who is kept at home for any pur- 
pose whatsoever. 

The responsibility is thus thrown, and properly 
it would seem, upon the parent, who renders him- 
self liable to prosecution in case the child is absent 
five days during a specified time. Affairs in this 
city have been conducted in accordance with the 
policy that resort to law should be avoided to the 
last degree. Parents are consulted, they are ad- 
vised, requested, urged, to send their children to 
school regularly. The cause of the absence is ascer- 
tained. Lack of proper clothing is assigned as the 
cause in some instances. Compulsory laws avail 
little in such cases. The child ought not to be at 
school. The aid of some religious or charitable so- 
ciety must be invoked or generous-hearted men 
and women must respond to the needs. Cases re- 
ported by the officer have in many instances met 
with hearty response, and attendance has thus been 
secured. Teachers have interested themselves in 
many instances, and through the quiet, unostenta- 
tious efforts of these teachers pupils have been kept 
at schocl who otherwise would have lost weeks of 
schooling. 

A child is not able on account of some physical 
disability to be at school, but it is better to be out 
of doors than to be kept in the house. The neigh- 
bors make complaint, saving, “A boy living at No. 
— ——— street has not been in school for several 
days. He plays in the yard.” The officer investi- 
gates and finds that it would be unwise to compel 
attendance. A knowledge of such conditions tends 
to correct the misapprehension that frequently 
exists with reference to the labor and duties of the 
officer. He visits many homes, not as a terrorizer, 
but as a friendly adviser. When a case of absentee- 
ism is reported it is the duty of the officer to con- 
fer with the parent whose co-operation is desired 
in the effort to secure the regular attendance of the 
child. he parent who neglects or refuses to make 
efiort to secure regular attendance should in every 
instance suffer the consequences. Cases are rare in 
which the earnest effort of the officer seconded by 


the hearty efforts of the parent fails of its purpose. 
The aid of the strong arm of the law must be in- 


g 
voked in extreme cases, but not until other means 
are exhausted. 

‘There is at Oakdale a truant school to which are 
committed children between the ages of seven and 
fourteen who cannot bv any reasonable efforts be 
kept at school. The policy adopted in this city of 
dealing with this question should certainly have a 
tendency to limit the number of commitments to a 
truant school. A small number ought under such 
a policy to be brought into the police court, in 
short, efforts should be made to avoid a resort to 
extreme measures. 
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Statistics are not at all times interesting, but in 
view of the fact that individuals and societies are 
discussing the subject of non-attendance at schools, 
certain facts and figures are herewith presented. 

line average number of children in this city be- 
tween seven and fourteen for the five years ending 
in June last was 4,500. During these years fifteen 
boys were arrested and brought before the courts 
for truancy, eight of whom were sent to the truant 
school, the remaining seven released on probation, 
an average of less than two boys per year, out of a 
schocl population of 2.500, who were arrested and 
sent to the truant school. In 1904 an older boy 
who could not be controlled by his parents was sen- 
tenced to the Lyman school at Westboro for ab- 
sence from school. No girls were apprehended for 
absence from school during this period. This fact 
is mentioned since the legislature is asked year 
after year to take action relative to girls that can- 
not be kept at school. 

Truant laws have been in operation and truant 
officers in service in this city for thirty years, and 
during that time but one girl has been arrested and 
sentenced for truancy. It is doubtful if any others 
would have been apprehended even though laws 
had been tn force whereby parental schools or other 
schomls had been established for the benefit of girls 
who could not be kept at school. It can hardly be 
expected, in view of these conditions, that Fitch- 
burg will interest itself to any great extent in secur- 


Work well done is in itself the 


prize. 


DISCIPLINE—STUDENT CONTROL.—V.) 


BY W. O. THOMPSON, 


President Ohio State University, Columbus. 
ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


The third method may be described as adminis- 
trative government. This is the method steadily 
coming into-usein allour colleges. Under this 
conception there are some things to be assumed, 
among them: (1) The college is a public opportun- 
ity ; (2) the property is a public trust; (3) the faculty 
is an organized agency for co-operation and leader- 
ship, and the student a responsible party whose 
privileges are to be measured by his willingness and 
ability to make profitable use of the opportunities. 

These conceptions banish at once from the minds 
of all the old notion of antagonism between student 
and professor, and put the college life on a natural 
and rationai basis. The faculty is therefore natur- 
ally and properly the legislative body, and the presi- 
dent and other officers—such as deans in our larger 
schools—are the administrative officers. The whole 
government becomes one of principle. The modern 
college steadily approaches the spirit of democracy, 
where all students stand on a level of equal rights 
with no favors. As soon as students come to 
understand this situation the sobering effect of re- 
sponsibility is manifest. There can be no trifling 


with principle, hence the offences against good 
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ing legislation relative to the care of truant girls. 
A girl above school age, a member of one of our 
schools, was a few years ago, at the request of her 
parents, who were unable to control her, committed 
to,the State Industrial school at Lancaster. 

A report from the Oakdale school of recent date 
states that there are now fifty-four boys at the in- 
stitution, one only from Fitchburg. 

During the five years in which statistics are re- 
ported suit was brought against three parents for 
neglecting to send children to school. One of these 
parerts was fined ten dollars, the other cases were 
placed on file. In 1904 two men were brought be- 
fore the court charged with inducing boys to ab- 
sent themselves from school for the purpose of dis- 
tributing hand bills. These men were fined $5 each, 
The officer in these years visited annually at least 
four hundred homes for the purpose of consulting 


with parents. The visits to schools for the purpose ° 


of obtaining information relative to attendance or 
non-attendance would average upwards of 4,000 
per year. These facts and figures tend to give em- 
phasis to the statement that the work of the truant 
otiicer is not primarily “to drag boys to school,” bur 
rather to create the feeling among parents and 
pupils that regularity of attendance is desired or 
demanded. The fact that a town or city sends 
many to a truant school, or that many are brought 
before the court, is an indication that effective work 
is not done. 


amplest reward and the amplest 


—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


government are serious. This view holds out that 
a student is not in college as an accommodation to 
the faculty, or to the public; the faculty and the 
institution are there for his accommodation if he 
will use it properly. Colleges are steadily going 
out of the nursing business. ‘Students must go else- 
where for their health or the indulgence of their 
whims. The college is for business and a very seri- 
ous and important business at that. The details of 
a student's life are important to the college chiefly 
because they help or hinder the great cause for 
which the college stands. I believe we have often 
weakened the cause of education by leaving the im- 
pression that discipline is an important issue. The 
truth is, it is only an incident. If a student cannot 
understand this, he should be given to see that his 
preparation for college life is vet incomplete, and 
that he ought to go elsewhere and complete his 
preparation. I believe thoroughly in a large and 
liberal spirit which locates responsibility, and in a 
system of government that has the courage and 
firmness to promptly say to students that their 
privileges as stttlents cease when they fail to be 
vood citizens. 

The best test of a student’s right to be in college 
is his satisfactory performance of the student’s 
duty. The academic requirements should be in- 
sisted upon firmly and even rigidly. Insist upon it 
that education--the requirements of the cur- 
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riculum—shall be promptly and regularly met. 
This attitude neither accepts nor makes apologies. 
The average student will soon see the force of th's 
law and the justice of it. If he is not fit for such a 
school he will soon drift to his proper circle—but 
he will do it with increasing respect for the insti- 
tution of which he was not worthy. That in itself 
is a valuable result to reach. 

The whole question of college citizenship should 
be defined by a few fundamental and important 
principles. These should be public. The student 
should be face to face with the law of the college 
just as the citizen is face to face with the law of his 
land. These laws are made by properly constituted 
authorities, and administered by properly consti- 
tuted cfficers. In state institutions the force and 
power of the state is behind college administration. 
This fact should be clearly and persistently set 
forth. In a state institution or in such institutions 
as are represented in this association the suprem- 
acy of the law of the land and the necessity of good 
citizenship should be as clear as the day. College 
authorities should turn over to the state authorities 
every offender. It may appear rigid and cold in the 
first instance or two, but there will be a long inter- 
val between troubles. In my own experience | 
have not hesitated to declare that the law of the 
state would be enforced, and that I should regard 
any destruction of property or interference with the 
rights of citizens or students as proof of a kind of 
citizenship that could not be endured in a college. 
I believe that American students respect an admin- 
istration that respects itself, and respects the law of 
the land. In a college. as elsewhere, the cure for 
disorder is a high order of citizenship. Let the 
high ideals of a genuine democracy inspire the col- 
leges, and we shall hear less of hazing, of dishonor- 
able college traditions, but more of scholarship, of 
college fellowship, and of social service. 

——+-6-0-§-0-¢-0____ 
DULL CHILDREN. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT SAMUEL HAMILTON, 
Pennsylvania. 


saan 


Teachers should exercise patience and care in 
the treatment of dull pupils. The bright child gets 
alorg rapidly, but the slow pupil needs attention, 
help, care, and encouragement. And it is the 
progress of the dull pupils that really measures the 
skill and efficiency of the teacher. 

Dullness is not a mask for greatness ; but ponder- 
ous objects move slowly, and the patient plodder 
that seemingly makes little progress is often the 
raw material out of which fame forges her shafts. 
Dullness generally, or along some special line, mav 
help to develop that aptitude for work, that infi- 
nite capacity for effort and for taking pains, that lies 
at the foundation of great achievements. The bud 
contains the nucleus of the ripened fruit, but it does 
not always reveal it. Emerson and Franklin were 
both slow students in mathematics, yet a nation en- 
riched by their lives reveres them as types of pro- 
found thought and superior wisdom. Napoleon 
and Wellington were dull boys, vet one conquered 
Europe to be in turn conquered by the other. 
Burns and Scott were regarded almost as dunces in 
school, yet they are their nation’s representative 
leaders in literature. Isaac Newton and Dean Swift 
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were dullards, yet fame laid on the brow of each an 
immortal wreath. Grant generally stood near the 
foot of his class, and Beecher at it, vet each in 
mature manhood stood first in his chosen field. 
Isaac Barrows was the one stupid child in a family 
of brilliant children. His talented father, some- 
what humiliated at the denseness of his son’s mind, 
is said to have remarked that if it was the will of 
God to remove any of the children, he hoped Isaac 
would be the one., Yet his fame as theologian and 
mathematican are world wide. And when he re- 
signed the chair of mathematics in Trinity College, 
no man in all England was considered qualified to 
fill his place, save the great Newton whom he had 
taught. 

Goldsmith’s teacher said he was ‘impenetrably 
stupid.” Dr. Chalmers, the great Scotch preacher, 
was expelled from Trinity as a blockhead. John 
Wesley’s mother in teaching him had to tell him 
twenty times, because, as she said, ““Had I told him 
nineteen times all my labor would have been 
wasted.” Burke was a dunce, and Luther was 
“flogged fifteen times in one afternoon.” Chatter- 
ton tried for a year and a half to learn to read and 
was then sent home. Byron, Shakespeare, Lin- 
nacus, George Stevenson, John Harvard, “Stone- 
wall’? Jackson and Patrick Henry belong to the 
same class. 

Let the dull boy take courage. The world is open 
to him. Like the tortoise he has at least a chance 
to win. Purpose, aspiration, application, and 
nobility of character are greater gifts than bril- 
liancy. The dull hoy is often the stuff from which 
earnest, honest, faithful, untiring, and well-balanced 
men are made. And if he lacks strength and keen- 
ness of intellect, he may at. least enrich society 
with finer gifts, the beauty of life, the purity of man- 
hood, the sublimity of character, that charm, refine, 
and ennoble the race. 

**Not in the stately oak the fragrance dwelleth, 
Which charms the general wood; 
But in the violet low, whose sweetness telleth 
Its unseen neighborhood.” 
————— 0 000-8 
WHY WRITTEN.—IV.) 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER’S 
“THE PILOT.” 


Tt is well known that the early works of Sir 
Walter Scott were produced anonymously, and 
there was no little speculation as to who this new 
literary star of the first magnitude could be. About 
1820 “The Pirate” appeared, and a copy fell into 
Cooper’s hands and was read from lid to lid. 

onversing with a friend one day about the new 
foreign book, Cooper took the ground that it could 
not have been written by Scott, as it was impossible 
that an untraveled man like Scott could have had 
such an acquaintance with the sea as “The Pirate” 
displayed. 

The more Cooper reflected upon the matter, the 
more did he detect—as he thought—several errors 
in Scott’s nantical details. And an impulse came to 
him to produce a tale of the sea that would rival, if 
not outrival “The Pirate,” both in interest and ac- 


curacy. 
For the production of a sea story Cooper had at 
least one conspicuous qualification. For some time 
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he hac been afloat in the American naval service, 
and so while not sufficiently fascinated by “a life 
on the ocean wave” to continue it, he had gained 
enough by his nautical experience to make his pro- 
posed new volume anything but the experiment of 
a novice. 

So “The Pilot” was written directly as a rival to 
“The Pirate,” and came from a rather warm con- 
troversy with a friend at the tea-table as to the 
authorship and merits of the last-named book. 
The decision, so Cooper himself tells us, was en- 
tirely “unpremeditated.” Yet this sudden impulse 
led to a series of sea stories that are almost equals 
in interest to his ‘‘Leather Stocking” tales. 

In addition it may be said that Cooper did not 
find his self-assumed task an easy one. He read 
some of the early chapters to his friends, and they 
discouraged his attempt. His women friends espe- 
cially disparaged it, and said that sucha book 
“would have the odor of bilge-water” about it. 
The practically unanimous criticism of his friends 
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led him to seriously think of throwing the manu- 
script aside. 

3ut in the hour of hesitancy he met a cultivated 
Englishman, who on hearing a few chapters read 
strongly counseled the author to finish it, and on 
the lines on which it had been hegun. This ad- 
vice was strengthened by that of one of Cooper’s 
old messmates, who at least was certain that the 
work would find a large degree of favor with 
nautical men. 

Inspired by these encouraging words. Cooper 
again took up his abandoned pen, and in 1823 gave 
the reading world a book which brought him as 
large a share of renown as anything he ever wrote. 
There has been more or less debate as to which of 
his numerous works should be considered Cooper’s 
masterpiece, and any decision of this character is 
largely influenced by individual preferences. But 
this may at least be said, that to any one who loves 
a whiff of ocean airs and a battle with the waves, 
Cooper’s “Pilot” is his masterpiece. 


“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
Chese three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 


A REVIEW OF THE CAUSES OF THE WAR JUST 
CLOSED. 


BY MARY WILGUS. 


Commerce is the autocrat at whose supreme dic- 
tate moves, not particular nations but the whole 
world. Under its driving despotism facilities for 
travel and transport have been multiplied and per- 
fected until East and West, so long separated by 
impassable oceans and deserts, have been brought 
together. ‘Their manner of coming together has 
been characteristic of both: The East remained in 
passive inertia, while the West came to her in all- 
conquering, thunderous fashion. The western 
worl! in its restless struggle has exhausted its 
grosser resources without having vet come into its 
finer ones, and is reaching out in masterful fashion 
to parts of the world where material resources are 
still in virgin plenitude. 

Commerce, beginning as an outlet for. acquired 
power and expanding opportunity, has assumed a 
form of despotism, determinedly wringing tribute 
from the remotest parts of the earth. Rich unde- 
veloped fields were discovered which invited ex- 
ploitation and attracted capital into them for de- 
velopment, and nations began to open up distant 
fields which it was seen would swell their com- 
merce, and over which in time they usually grew 
to exercise political control. Finally, as the avail- 
able virgin earth-space which remained for absorp- 
tion by the nations as the demands of commerce 
grew became less and less, they began to exercise 
foresight in the matter of providing fields for future 
working: and great slumbrous China, with its 
opulence of resource, its abounding natural wealth, 
its immediately available cheap and efficient labor— 
lying fallow as it were—has concentrated, through 
the opportunity it offers to ambition for political 


aggrandizement, or lust for commercial supremacy, 
the attention and greed of the whole world upon 
itself, and brought the whole world toits very 
doors. 

Where the interests of nations lie, there will poli- 
tics concern themselves. The storm-centre of in- 
ternationa! politics has moved from Europe to Asia, 
with the United States, newly sprung out of its 
national isolation into touch with all-world inter- 
ests, added to the forces which make world polit:cs. 
lhe Fastern question has become the Far-Eastern 
question. 

Russia, the great land giant, with her all-devour- 
ing greed for territory, her desire and determina- 
tion to get a sea outlet, looking far ahead saw a 
matchless opportunity to secure all her desires at 
once,—erritory, wealth, and sea-coast,—at China’s 
expense. So she laid deep her plans and fortified 
her wav to almost the capital of China, appropriat- 
ing Asiatic territory as she went, until she rested 
the whole weight of her colossal possessive force 
upon Manchuria, and in her silent fashion declined 
to withdraw it in the face of mild and desultory in- 
ternational protest, but held herself ready to take 
full possession and move farther south, as oppor- 
tunity should present. 

France in the south, with purposes similar to 
those of Russia, but with by no means Russia’s irre- 
sistible momentum, was in readiness to creep up- 
ward, while Germany, anxiously on the alert for 
opportunity for territorial and commercial expan- 
sion, was keeping a jealous and watchful eye over 
China. TFingland, already in possession of Hong- 
Kong, had in a secure and mild way a feeling of 
commercial proprietorship over China, the United 
States had some claim by reason of commercial re- 
lations which had been established between the two; 
countries, and Japan, having with marvelous rapid- 
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ity developed modern industrial efficiency, turning 
out products of its industry in large and rapidly in- 
creasing quantities, with a. merchant marine 
created and already developed into surprising mag- 
nitude and efficiency, already successfully engaged 
in commercial enterprise, was eagerly on the alert 
to increase and extend that commerce. She had al- 
ready established commercial supremacy in Korea, 
and saw a large field of opportunity in Manchuria 
and China. and it was absolutely necessary to her 
for national progress that this field be open to her 
for trade and colonization. 

The nations held discreetly aloof from active 
seizure of China’s territory until the Chino-Japancs2 
war laid bare her military helplessness. ‘The war, 
in part by revealing China’s weakness, and in part 
by merely starting the action, rendered a situation 
which had been for the most part potential one of 
interse activity. Japan had jarred the world. The 
close of the war found her in possession of Port 
Arthur, and with her influence supreme in Korea. 
Russia, France, and Germany came hurrying, and 
on the alleged ground that Japan’s presence on the 
mainland would be dangerous to the peace of the 
East forced her to drop her prize, and retire from 
her well-won field of victory, while they kept them- 
selves watchfully alert to seize what Japan had 
dropped and more, now that Japan had shown to 
them that colossal China had not sufficiently roused 
from the peace of centuries to be dangerous when 
an impudent foe should trespass upon her territory. 

In 1898 occurred a series of events which aug- 
mented the intensity of a situation already intense. 
Germany seized the Shantung Peninsula on the 
pretext of exacting redress of China for the murder 
of two German missionaries, and obtained the ces- 
sion of Kiao-Chou, valuable railroad and mining 
concessions, and commercial advantages. Then 
was enacted a general land-grabbing scene. in 
which Russia obtained under guise of a lease Port 
Arthur and Talien-Wan bay and a concession by 
which the eastern terminus of the Trans-Siberian 
railroad was deflected from Vladivostok to Port 
Arthur: France secured, under lease also, Kwang- 
Chou bay, while England demanded and obtained 
Wei-hai-wei “for as long as Russia shall hold Port 
Arthur,” and /Kow-loon bay. The acquisition of 
the Philippines provided the United States with a 
commercial base at China’s very door, and opened 
her eves to the immensity of her opportunity for 
gaining and controlling a large share of China’s 
trade, and caused her to cast a watchful eye ove: 
China and the designs of the powers with reference 
to her. f 

The powers began forthwith to parcel. out 
China’s territory as “spheres of influence.” Russia 
took Manchuria and the northern part of China, 
France took territory adjacent to her possessions 
in the south, and Germany took the Shantung 
Province. Later England and Japan fell into line, 
and England had the Yangste basin marked out as 
her sphere, while Japan had assigned to her 
Fuchien Province, on the mainland opposite For 
mosa. 

With Kussia, sphere of infiuence comes to mear 
sooner or later possession, and Russia set herse’i 
te take possession of Manchuria, which wou'd 
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mean the dismemberment of China accomplished. 
England had already been tacitly advocating the in- 
tegritv of China, and the open door for commerce, 
and soon the United States was boldly demanding 
both. Important as were these conditions to Eng- 
land and the United States, they were infinitely 
more so to Japan. For Japan with her fifty mil- 
ions of population saw that if her rate of increase 
of the recent past should continue, the time was 
not far distant when she must seek food beyond 
herself and exchange therefor industrial products ; 
and Manchuria, a rich empire in itself, which Japan 
had already begun to colonize and develop, with 
resources to maintain one hundred million people, 
and having a population of but fourteen million, 
lying geographically favorable, ‘seemed just ready 
to pour her food-wealth into the waiting lap of 
Japan. China, including Manchuria and Korea, 
offered a convenient market for Japan’s industrial 
products. 

Russia was in her own ponderous fashion elbow- 
ing Japan out of Manchuria and Korea, and threat- 
ening her with such future limitation as would de- 
prive her of all means of natural growth and render 
precarious her national existence. The threat of 
Russian aggression to the interests of England and 
the United States was general and remote —still 
enough to provoke protest and bring about an 
Anglo-Japanese alliance—but to Japan it was ter- 
ribly near and specific. Russia’s continued and de- 
termined encroachments, her continued and deter- 
mined procrastination lin performing treaty agree- 
ments for thé removal of troops from Manchuria, 
presaging as they did the permanent occupation of 
Manchuria by Russia and the dismemberment of 
China, with China in all likelihood closed to the 
world’s trade, emphasized the nearness of danger 
to Japan, and Japan declared war to protect her 
right to trade and colonize on the Asian mainland. 

While Russia and Japan were the principals in 
this war, it was after all a world’s war, whose eauses 
were economic—a war on the one side for ultimate 
supreme power in China, China closed to general 
trade, and exploited entirely for the benefit of 
nations that might have acquired political control 
oi her territory; a war on the other hand to pre- 
serve China’s integrity and keep her open for com- 
merce to any and all who might be able to success- 
fully compete for that commerce. 

——— —————- -®- © @-e- © -e. 

** BECAUSE THE NIGHTINGALE,” 
ecause the nightingale so swectly sings, 
Shull meadow-lark and hermit thrush be sti!1? 


Because the sterm-cloud te the mountain clings, 
Is there no beauty in the lowlier hill? 


r 
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Because the blatant conqueror rides to fame 
Over the bodies ef his fellow-men, 

Shall humbler human beings blush with shame, 
Because unpraised by sycophantie pen? 


Becanse the azure sky hath endless reign, 

Shall not each heart seme lesser heaven find, 
As sure to soothe life’s still enduring pain, 

As sure all wounds, unmeant or meant, to bind? 


Because the royal rose, with haughty blush, 
Red in the splendor of the garden glows, 

Shall net the violet’s breath at evening’s hush 
Be sweet to him who her dear nature knows? 


No, no! there is no great, there is no small, 
Why praise or scorn of one or all rehearse? 
For know by the eternal plan that each and all 
Are part and parcel of the universe. 
—Frederic Allison Tupper. 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XXI.) 
BY RALPH WARBURTON. 
CANTON. 


“The foreigner who visits Canton at present 
does so at the risk of his life,’”-—such is the report 
of a trayeler who has recently arrived at San Fran- 
cisco from southern China. 

For some time very disquieting news have been 
coming from various sections of the Celestial Em- 
pire, but they all agree in reporting that the most 
bitter anti-foreign feeling exists in southern China. 
The boycott against American goods especially is 
most determined there. And this is quite probable, 
as nearly all the coolie class that has found its way 
to the United States comes from that reg‘on. 
Doubtless any and every indignity—real or imagi- 
nary—done to members of this class is reported to 
their countrymen in China, and results in indigna- 
tion and retaliation. 

The American government seems to have been 
aware of the danger in the situation, and—if re- 
ports are to be credited—is sending troops to the 
Philippines, with the thought that they may be 
needed in China to protect American lives and 
property, as during the Boxer uprising. Our 
former American minister—Mr. Conger—ex- 
presses himself as anxious at the turn events are 
taking... The British authorities at Hong-Kong, 
who are near enough to the disturbed area to know 
the situation accurately, have sent the gunboats 
Moorhen and Sandpiper to Canton under secret 
orders, and the foreign officials and tradesmen in 
the Shameen compound in the river will sleep the 
more soundly in consequence. 

Canton, in the province of Kwangtung, and its 
capital, is on the Pearl river about 100 miles from 
the sea. Its nearest neighbor is Honge-Konge—“the 
ereatest market in the Far-Eastern world,” and “a 
fortress armed to the teeth.” 

The trade of Hong-Kong is $250,000,000 a vear, 
and Canton is the chief source of demand and sup- 
ply of that enormous trade. Former Consul-Gen- 
eral Wildman has said that if the Canton-Hankow 
railroad is ever completed Canton will surely be- 
come “the Chicago of China.” 

The city is cramped in between walls that are not 
more than six miles in circuit, and here are nearly 
two millions of human beings in possibly the most 
eongested spot on earth. The overflow of the 
population has taken to river boats—“sampans,”’ 
and it is estimated that half-a-million people have 
their homes in these strange craft. 

The city is so crowded that it seems as if all the 
inhabitants could not find sleeping apartments at 
the same time, and consequently the babble and 
confusion in the streets are as great all the night 
through as during the day. The closing of the city 
gates at nine o’clock shuts in as clamorous and as 
restless a crowd as can be found on earth. 

Canton is a very old citv. If Chinese records are 
to be trusted, it was the metropolis of the Kwang- 
tune province 1,200 vears before the Christian era. 
The Ruddhist “Temple of Five Hundred Gods’’— 
a “leaky, dirty, gloomy repository of wooden 
images as grotesque as the ‘barbaric genius of 
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ancient woodcarvers could make them”-—was 
erected 500 vears B. C. 

It is also the “typical” Chinese city. Other cities 
have more wonderful monuments, finer palaces, 
more famous religious shrines; but Canton is the 
“most intensely Chinese,” open to and yet ab:o- 
lutely resistful to the white barbarian. In 1856 the 
hostility to the foreigner and his “factories” led to 
an outbreak of the most violent nature, which wes 
suppressed by an English and French force in 1857, 
which shipped the old tyrant Viceroy off to Cal- 
cutia, and then administered the city government 
for four years. But the Cantonese have no more 
affection for the foreigner to-day than half a cen- 
tury ago. 

And yet they will trade with him, especially if he 
be a good customer. They will gladly sell him the 
most beautiful and wonderful embroideries, gems 
in ivory ‘carving, priceless porcelains, exquisite 
jewelry enameled in the most fantastic way, feather 
fans, silk crepe, articles in jade, and numerou; 
other goods made in their own factories. But when 
the sale has heen made, they have no further use 
for the foreigner. 

rhe city is dirty and unsanitary, but not more so 
than a hundred other Chinese cities. The death- 
rate is not ordinarily very high; but woe to the 
people when the bubonic plague smites them, for 
then they are swept away by the hundred-thousand. 

The streets are scarcely wider than the sidewalk 
of an American city. Many of them are paved 
with irregular flat stones, while the dirt streets are 
tramped hard by the myriad sandaled feet. Mat- 
ting is‘stretched over the street between the house 
eaves, and a ray of sunshine finds its wav to the 
street only where the matting may be rent. 

The shops are usually four stories high, and the 
houses two stories. There are several public build- 
ings and squares, Buddhist monasteries and 
temples, a mint that turns out two million coins a 
day, an examination hall where 10,000 students may 
be examined at the same time, palaces of man‘arins, 
a great euild hall with exterior carvings that cost 
$150,000, matting and ginger factories, and great 
tea shops. 

rhe foreign settlement is an artificial island in 
the Pearl river, named Shameen. It is about 300 
yards wide, and half a mile long. Here are lovely 
trees and shrubs, and faultless lawns about the 
pretty European villas. Mr. Wildman speaks of it 
as “a veritable oasis in the midst of mediaeval 
Orientalism.” Yet nothing but the exigencies of 
officialism or of commetce can make one a resi- 
dent of Shameen, lovely though it is. Full well 
does he knew that just across the narrow canal 
that separates him from the city wall, and whose 
surface is coveredywith sampans, is a seething mass 
of people who dislike him and the civilization which 
he represents, and which may some day in some 
ebullition of passion raid his island compound, and 
raze it to the ground. It calls for the highest cour- 
age to be a consul or a trader in some lands; hut 
courage is nowhere more needed than to dwell at 
Shameen with the unceasing murmur of Canton 
within easy earshot. 
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FLOWER GROWING. 


Spring is coming. We all want to get out of 
doors. I wish that each one of you could 
have a flower garden this vear. Of course it is 
work to take care of one, but then few things 
worth while can be had without work. It means 
work to get a lesson. It means work to run a race. 
It means work to build a playhouse. If we want 
anything that is worth while we must work for it. 


WHAT SHALL WE GROW? 


In deciding what to grow, let us first think what 





BALSAM. 

This is an easy flower to grow and a very pretty 
one, though, unlike the sweet pea, it is not fragrant. 
The double balsams are almost like small roses, and 
the stalks are loaded with the flowers. The plant is. 
one which seldom fails. 

ZINNIA., 

The zinnia is a showy flower and one which 
nearly always succeeds. It is not fragrant and is 
not so delicate as many others, but on the whole it 
is a good kind to grow. It shows off well in the 





Fig. 1. FLOWERS IN THE GARDEN. 


we like best, for it is with what we like best that we 
shall probably succeed best. Iam _ going to tell 
you some of the things which I[ like. You will not 
want to grow all of them, but I hope that you will 
want to grow some of them. They are all easy 
kinds to grow. 
SWEET PEAS 

I am sure we must all like sweet peas. They have 
some enemies and they sometimes fail, but not 
often. Their worst enemy is the pea-louse, a little 
green insect which sucks the juice from the stalks, 
and comes in such Jarge numbers that it sometimes 
completely destroys the plants. A good remedy 1s 
to sprinkle them with soap-suds, using about four 
ounces of scap to five gallons of water. Sprinkling 
the plants with wood ashes, when the dew is on, is 
said to help, but I have not tried that. Sweet peas 
should be planted early, for they thrive best in cool 
weather. Make a trench’ at least four inches deep 
and see that the ground is mellow at the bottom. 
Sprinkle the peas along in this trench, but fill the 
trench only partly full in covering them. You can 
finish filling it after they have come up and are sev- 
eral inches high. The soil should be rich and moist, 
but not too wet. There are many kinds and colors, 
but I think I like best the old-fashioned pink and 
white ones. They are more fragrant than many of 
the newer kinds. Good mixed seed may be the 
best kind to get. then vou can have a larger varicty. 
You will need to put up some brush or a strip of 
woven wire for them to grow on. 





garden and makes good bouquets 
to place on the mantel or side- 
board. The flowers look like 
asters, but are not so pretty. 


CALLIOPSIS. 


This is a plant which will give 
you an abundance of flowers. They 
are not very large, but they are 
bright and pretty. Cut with short 
stems they will make a pretty little 
button-hole bouquet, or by cutting 
with long branches they make an 
excellent table, floor, or porch bou- 
guet. It seems to be a very hardy 
plant, and I do not remember to 
have seen any enemies upon it. 
The flowers give many combina- 
tions of colors, ranging from yel- 
low to deep ted and|brown. 


SWEET WILLIAM 

This is a vigorous plant which produces flowers 
in the greatest abundance. It is so hardy and 
grows so rapidly that it will be one of the best kinds 
to begin with. I remember that one spring my 
garden was full of young plants which had sprung 
up from seeds that fell from a row growing there 
the vear before. It makes a nice flower for showy 
bouquets, and always makes a bright spot in the 
garden when itis in bloom. It is related to the 
pinks, and is somewhat like them in colors. 


COSMOS. 

Tf we want a tall-growing plant to make an ex- 
cellent background for the rest of our flowers we 
may plant the cosmos. It does not bloom until late 
in the fall, but the flowers are very pretty when they 
come. They are often cut down by frost soon after 
they begin to hloom, but they are worth growing 
even for the short time they last. The plant makes 
a fine feathery growth, which is very attractive to 
put with other flowers in making bouquets. 

COLUMBINE. 

The columbine is a great favorite with me. Un- 
like the others which we have named, it will give us 
no flowers the same year in which we sow the seed. 
If vou have a good garden; however, it will pay 
you to sow seeds this spring and take good care of 
the plants during the summer, then set them cut 
next spring where you want them to grow. A clump 
of them makes a very prettv setting for the front 
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steps, or for filling in a corner about the house or 
the lawn. 
PANSIES. 

Pansies are among our most beautiful flowers 
and they are easy to grow. You may sow them in 
August and get fine blooms the next spring, but 
you may also sow them in early spring and have 
plenty of blossoms when August comes. They do 
best in rich, moist soil. In order to have nice 
tlowers we need good seed, and good pansy seed 
costs more than that of most flowers. If we want 





Fig. 2. PANSIES. 
the best, we ought to get a good strain of seed from 
a reliable seedsman. This will probably cost about 
twenty-five cents a packet. 
ASTERS. 

fhe asters are among our finest flowers, but they 
are not so easy to grow as many others. Several 
enemies attack them, and sometimes destroy them. 
There is a black beetle about one-half an inch long 
which sometimes comes in such large numbers that 
it will eat all the flowers and even the leaves. 
[here are also several diseases which may cause thie 
piants to wilt and die. The worst of it is that we do 
not know just how to preven 
these things. It-is always safer 
not to plant asters in the same 
place where they grew the vear 
before. Planting the seeds in the 
fall has sometimes helped to 
avoid these diseases, but that is 


not so convenient. 





DAHLIAS. 

The dahlia is a plant which we 
do not grow from seed. We 
must plant the “toe” or tuber, 
which is much like a swe t »Dotat 
We need to dig a I deep 


t 
enough so that it may be well 


covered with soil. It costs a little 
more to get started with dahlias 
than with plants which we can 
grow from seed. but when we 
once have a start we can divide Fi 
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up the clumps each spring and very soon get all we 
want. The dahlia is a tall, rank-growing plant and 
needs plenty of room. There are a great many 
varieties, some of which have single flowers and 
some double, with many different colors. All of 
them are pretty 

GLADILOLI. 

These, too, grow from bulbs, but the flowers are 
so fine that we ought to have them if we can. The 
bulbs usually cost less than the dalhia roots. They 
do not need to be planted quite so deep; three or 
four inches is deep enough and 
about six or eight inches apart in 
the row, while dahlias need to be 
planted in hills as far apart as corn. 
The gladiolus gives a long spike of 
large, showy flowers which make 
most beautiful bouquets. Wherd 
each bulb was planted in the 
spring vou will generally find two 
in the fall. Sometimes there will 
be three, and sometimes only one. 
Both the gladiolus bulbs and the 
dahlia roots need to be taken up in 
the fall before the ground freezes. 
They should be kept in the cellar 
like potatoes. 

CARROT. 

You will wonder why I want 
vou to grow carrot in the flower 
garden. It is not for its flowers, 
but for its leaves. No bouquet is 
complete without green leaves of some kind, and 
not all green leaves are good for the purpose. 
Carrot leaves are among the very best. They 
are fine and feathery and look well with. all 
kinds of flowers. Then, too. thev keep fresh a 
long time in water. Some _ kinds of ferns, 
which would be very pretty, wilt so soon that we 
cannot use them. With the carrot and the cosmos; 
growing in our garden, we can always have nice 
green for our houquets. 

WHERE SHALI. WE GROW THM? . 

The garden is the best place to grow flowers if 
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we can have them there. When we try to grow 
them in beds about the lawn the grass is apt to take 
so much of the moisture that the flowers do not 
have a good chance. If we wish the flowers chiefly 
for bouquets, therefore, the garden will be the best 
place. A row or two of flowers at one side will 
make the garden look well. 

If you care most about making them show off 
well while growing, the garden may not be the best 
place. People often put them in beds in the middle 
of the lawn, but I do not like that plan. Nothing 1s 
prettier than green grass in the centre of a lawn, 
but about the borders and against the house we may 
plant flowers with good effect. If there are groups 
of shrubs in these places, the flowers will make a 
very attractive foreground for them. They will look 
better if planted in irregular groups than if planted 
in rows. 

We want to think all the time that we are trying 
to make a picture. A picture with open lawn in 
front, and with shrubs and flowers at the sides and 
about the edges is nearly always a pretty one. Re- 
member to plant the taller-growing things behind 
and the lower ones in front. 


HOW SHALL WE GROW THEM? 


Let us try to see how much we can learn this 
year about flower-growing. ‘The ground should be 
rich and mellow and be well plowed or thoroughly 
spaded. A dressing of stable-manure will help it 
much. 

Most of the seeds except sweet peas do not need 
to be covered more than one-quarter to one-half an 
inch deep, but the earth should be pressed firmly 
abont them. This is important, for they cannot 
srow until they take up moisture from the soil. 
Nasturtium seeds are larger than others, and can 
be planted a little deeper. 

You may be surprised to find how much room 
most of these plants need in order to do their best. 
It is better to make the rows at least three feet 
apart, and some of them neéd even more room than 
this. Calliopsis, cosmos, and dahlias are the largest 
rowing ones. 

You must watch closely for plants to come up. 
Just as soon as vou can tell which are flowers and 
which should begin to till the 
ground and get out the weeds. You should go over 
it often enough to keep the surface mellow and 
fine, for this will help to keep the moisture in the 
ground where the plants can use it. 

Fred W. Card. 


The Nature Guard. Kingston, R. I. 


are weeds, vou 
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ARBOR DAY. 


Arbor day is a legal holiday in Arizona, Maine, 
New Mexico, Wisconsin, and Wvoming, the day 
being set by the governors. In Texas. February 
22; Nebraska, April 22: Utah, April 15; Rhode 
Island. May 11; Montana, the second Tuesdav in 
May: Florida, the first Friday in February; 
Georgia, the first Friday in December; Colorado 
(school holiday only), the third Friday in April; 
Oklahoma, the Friday following the second Mon- 
day in March, 


March 8, 1906 
WHAT IS YOUR SOLUTION ?—(II.) 


In No. 1, this deduction: If the “0” had been 
called *‘space-kec per,” proportion 1:—2——2:4 not 
possible, unless the mathematics had another string 
to its how. 

Here’s the other string,—a secret partnership. 

Synopsis of Plot:— 

Time—When History was rubbing her eyes. 

Scene—--The Royal Court. 

Actors—-Logician (Astral Reasoner) ; Countman 
(Keeper of Accounts). 

Countman (solus): “This keeping accounts with 
pebbles I’m sick of. Adding them to the heap, one 
at a ume, is hard on the hand; the slow counting 
the sum keeps brain in a fret. Something’s got 
to be done. I have it! Group-numerals! Adding 
numerals to paper with pen, no work at all. Count- 
ing hig sums, quick, the thing to keep brain from 
rust.” 

Enter Logician: “What? Group-numerals? 
Hurrah! Shekels for you and me! A book! Its 
title, ‘Art of Counting’—‘Arithmetic’ for short! 
You furnish ‘examples’ and counting; I'll put in 
‘problems,’ rules, and definitions. These two defini- 
tions will do for a starter: (1) ‘Adding is the way to 
find the sum’; (2) ‘Multiplying is the way to find 
the sum of like numerals.’ ” 

“*Tain't true!’ blurted Countman. “I got up 
those numerals on purpose to get rid of adding.” 

“You're fresh,” grinned Logician, “a flea in your 
ear.” 

Countman gulped the bait; “arithmetic” had 
birth. . 

The initial brick wasn’t so bad; half rings true, 
Countman’s half. 

Slow, the world’s masticating the two definitions 
[hen Logician springs his trap. A new dogma! 
Reasoning immaculate! “Adding is the way to find 
sums”; therefore, “subtracting is the way to find 
differences.” 

See Countman squirm. 


Easy logic salve to 
smooth him. 


Besides, the definition. Countman 
reads: “Subtracting teacheth to take one number 
out of ancther and see what remaineth.” 

“There,” cried Logician, “making believe that 
numerals are hcllow doesn’t break any bones; the 
‘see what remaineth’ is rope enough for your 
counting. 

So “arithmetic” has second birth. 
ante galore! Yea, shekels! 

Again Countman’s genius; this time it’s non- 
definite group numerals, a’s, 
theorem. Kravo, Countman! 

Cruel Logician. ‘‘Non-definite numerals for 
astral counting,” his decree. “Subtracting” defini- 
tion to be changed ; “from” in place of “out of” : the 
“see what remaineth” knocked in the head: “sub- 
tracting is taking one number from another,” it 
now reads. 


Bulk, lordly! 


x’s, also a new 


Squirm, wriggle, protest—no good, Countman: 
you're in the toils; don’t you remember that “0” 
vou invented, and your doing astral counting at 
Logician’s behest? “Three ‘0’s’ anlv one ‘0’”; 
‘Throw the rascals overboard, all but one?” Don’t 
you remember, Countman? 
counting, now, to the limit! 

Partnership dissolved. 


You can’t stop astral 





sent @ 
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Countman makes his own arithmetic; nothing 
but counting and “examples.” Woe the shrunken 
buik! Woe the shrunken fame! The shrunken 
cash, worse luck! Nothing for it but make up with 
Logician. 

No partnership this time; just a “community of 
interest.” 

Countman is to own the “second birth” arith- 
metic just as it is; keeping the astral counting of 
the “0’’ and adopting the new definition of “sub- 
tracting,” to “protect” Logician; in spite of it, he 
means to keep his counting straight. Logician is 
to furnish him new definitions and problems at 
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need. In return, Countman is to furnish him) 
enough “square” counting to balk the over- 
inquisitive. Logician is to have sole use of non- 
definite numerals, sharing also in the definite; 
fancy-free, astral counting for him. 

What deduction now? Just this: With Logician 
in the saddle,—astral counting for steed,—-don’t be 
too sure that even “1:—2——2:4” can’t come, 
whether “0” has right name or wrong. 

Does this jar the mathematic structure even to 
cracking? All the more, send a solution that 
doesn’t. 

William D. Mackintosh. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


MELODY CONSTRUCTION.—(IIL.) 

Formulated melody is recognized through the 
“Phrase Form.” 

A phrase is the complete or incomplete expres- 
sion of a musical thought, or idea. 

The smallest complete phrase usually consists of 
four measures. 

A cadence marks a place of rest, and applies with 
equal force to melody or 
harmony. /. 

The _ specific—regular— 
progression of a motion tone 
is called its “Resolution.” 

While the progression of a 
motion tone may be free in the course of melody 
construction, strict resolution must be observed in 
the formation of a cadence expressing a completed 
thought. 

The following brief illustration of the foregoing 
statement is sufficient :-— 





(and 
The two closing tones disclose the cadence. The 
chords to which this cadence belongs are Dominant 


and Tonic, thereby classifying it as a perfect 
cadence. While ,only one deviation from regular 
progression (x x) is present, the necessity of the 
irregular progression will be apparent in the course 
of this series. 

The half, or imperfect cadence, occurs when only 
a partial feeling of rest is experienced at the con- 
clusion of the phrase. 

It is the synonym of a sentence punctuated 
with a semicolon. 


as an agreeable ending by associating the two 


phrases together. 

Variety in melody may be augmented by the in- 
troduction of skips. 

These four examples show the skip to be made 
from a motion tone. Nos. 1 and 2 involve a re- 
pose tone in the leap of a 3. Nos. 3 and 4 involve 
two motion tones in the same order. 


Me 3 


4. 





In each illustration the motion tone moves in op- 
position to its resolution. It must, therefore, re- 
turn to the original motion tone, either direct, or 
following the scale line as given in the illustrations. 
lhe following extracts will amplify said rule:— 





The first, a hit of the song which will never die, 
but live to “Lead, Kindly Light,” returns to the 
motion tone by a skip and then resolves. 

The second, which reveres the name of Lowell 
Mason, returns to its motion tone through the 
scale line. By this time it has lost its identity as a 
motion tone and is followed by 





The harmony is the chords of the perfect cadence 
reversed. The expression is incomplete. The 
mind is at sea, and can find satisfaction only in the 
following or a similar expression 








which completes the phrase without in the least 
marring the effect. Quite the opposite, for a par- 
tial climax is reached, which is enhanced as the 
song advances. Edwin M. Lippitt. 
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G. H. A., Toronto: Your Journal is the ne plus 
ultra in its department—my weekly inspiration. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 


The great reports of the N. E. A. made at the 
Asbury Park meeting are of surpassing value of in- 
tense interest. The report devoted to “Industrial 
Education in Rural Schools” has received all too 
little attention. It is in the full sense a masterpiece 
The committee consisted of Dr. L. D. 
Harvey of Wisconsin, chairman, Professor L. H. 
Bailey of Cornell, Alfred Bayliss Illinois, W. T. 
Carrington of Missouri, and W. M. Hays of Wash 
ington. As usual the bulk of the work 
by the chairman, who is adequately equipped for 
just such work as this. He knows the rural school 
problems fully, and he is an enthusiast in industrial 
education. Nature study and agriculture in the 
one-r6om rurai school is treated by Professor 
Bailey; manual training and domestic art in th: 
same kind of schools is by Mr. Bayliss, and con 
solidating the rural schools by Mr. Hays. 

The general conclusions reached by the commit 


in its class. 


was done 


tee may be summed up as follows :— 

First, that in existing one-room district schools 
a limited amount of nature study and work in the 
elements of agriculture, and hand work for both 
boevs and girls may be undertaken. But little 
can be expected in the way of industrial educat’on 
schools. Where erithusiastic 
teachers qualified for the work, and pupils of suft- 
cient maturity are brought together in the same 
school, something worth while may be accom 
plished, and that the effort for such accomplishment 
shold certainly be made. 


in this class of 


Second, that in the consolidated school having at 
least four teachers, one of whom is_ prepared to 
teach the elements of agriculture and manual train- 
ing, and another domestic science, very much more 
in the field of industrial education may be attempted 
than in the one-room school, and with far better 
results. At small expense rooms may be pro- 
vided for manual training and domestic science 
work, and.a plot of land as a part of the schcol 
grounds set apart for illustrative and experimental 
work in agriculture. ... 
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Third, that in the township or other distinctively 
rural high school, and in the village high school at- 
tended by a considerable number of pupils from the 
country, a modification of courses of study should 
be made which shall provide for the introduction of 
work, especially in the elements of agriculture and 
domestic science, and such further lines of indus- 
trial education as local conditions may make feas- 
ible. 

Fourth, that while the agricultural or industrial 
high school is found in but few localities, the char- 
acter of the work already done inthe existing 
schools of this class, the interest they awaken, and 
the hearty support they receive from the agricul- 
tural communities maintaining them, the history o 
these schools in foreign countries, the valuc of thei: 
work beth for disciplinary and practical purposes, 
ali combine to present the strongest reasons for the 
organization of schools of this tvpe in large num- 
bers, in agricultural communities. . 

Fiith, that the agricultural colleges and exp -ri 
ment stalions have already done much in the formu- 
lation of a body of knowledge essential in the field 
of industrial oaacdion but that more vet remains 
to be done in putting this body of knowledge into 
avaiiahie form for use in elementary and secondary 
schools. . . . é 

Sixth, that the mastery of such parts of this 
rapidly developing body of knowledge as is within 
the capabilities of elementary and secondary school 
pupils furnishes a mental training unsurpassed in 
extent and quality by the mastery of any other body 
of knowledge now regarded as essential in our 
common school courses, and requiring an cqua! 
umount of time; and that for utilitv value it is not 
equaled by any other body of knowledge at pres- 
ent acquired thrcugh the expenditure of the same 
amount of time and effort. 

Seventh, that for the improvement of educational 
conditions in rural communities, the people in those 
communitics must be educated to see and appre- 
ciate the possibilities and value of industrial educa- 
tion; that the value of this kind of education in in- 
creasing the productive capacity of those being 
educated is the argument which appeals most 
strongly to the rural population 

Kighth, that the courses of study in rural s-hools 
should be tramed with reference to meeting the 
needs of the children in those communities, and not 
with reference to preparing a small percentage of 
these children to enter higher schoo's whose 
courses of study are formulated, not to meet the 
needs of the great majority of those who attend 
them, but to prepare the remaining small minority 
to enter some still higher school. 

Ninth, that it is possible and desirable so 
to organize the rural-school system as_ to pre- 
sent an articulated series of schools from the 
elementary school to and including the agricul- 
tural college, in which the work at every stage 
shall be planned and administered with  refer- 
ence to the needs of the pupils at that stage 
without the elimination of any valuable feature 
in the present school system, and without abridg- 
ing in any way the opportunities for advance- 
ment of such pupils as wish to enter other 
schools of secondary or higher grades. 
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Tenth, that in industrial education, as in every 
other form, the success of the work depends upon 
the quality of the teaching. .. . 

Eleventh, that the organization of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs for definite industrial work outside the 
school, of clubs of farmers and of farmers’ wives 
for the purpose of carrying on systematic reading 
courses in agriculture and household affairs, should 
be undertaken through the co-operative effort of 
county and state superintendents and agricultural 
high schools and colleges, for the purpose of arous- 
ing a general interest in rural communities in the 
subject of industrial education. . 

Twelfth, that when teachers are unprepared to 
give instruction in the elements of agriculture and 
other phases of industrial effort, the work is likely 
to result in failure; that under existing conditions 
and under conditions likely to exist for a long time 
to come, comparatively few teachers in the country 
schools will be prepared for this work. ‘Therefore, 
any law making mandatory the teaching of the 
elements of agriculture, manual training, or domes- 
tic science in the entire body of rural schools within 
a state is unwise, in that the lack of correct informa- 
tion and consequent faulty teaching on the part of 
the great mass of country school teachers will tend 
to bring the whole subject into disrepute and cause 
a reaction which will postpone the proper develop- 
ment of industrial education. But while the com- 
mittee advises against making mandatory the teach- 
ing of these subjects, it advises just as strongly that 
every effort be made for the proper preparation of 
country school teachers to begin this instruction, 
and that every encouragement and inducement be 
offered those prepared to undertake it, to introduce 
and carry it on in the schools under their charge. 
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OPPOSED TO ALL HAZING. 


President H. C. King, in connection with the 
different kinds of hazing which are now more or 
less in vogue in the different educational institu- 
tions of the country, says:— 

“T have regarded it as undoubted that the college 
could afford to make almost any sacrifice rather 
than to submit for a moment to anything that 
should be essentially opposed to QOberlin’s great 
democratic tradition. And I will not stand for any 
customs of any kind whose tendency is either in- 
evitably towards any form of hazing or toward 
plain violation of the law. The administrative offi- 
cers of Oberlin College mean to take the ground 
that students certainly are not to be held as less 
amenable to law and order than other citizens, and 
that in the case of violations of the law they must be 
dealt with just as other violators. 

“The daily papers should certainly have made it 
sufficiently clear to any thoughtful reader that we 
shall never get an even tolerable situation in our 
American colleges until this position is generally 
taken by college faculties and officers. Those who 
have the great privilege of being selected out for 
the special advantages of a long course of training 
should be the last of all to engage in conduct that 
would be condemned unhesitatingly in the case of 
less favored citizens.” 
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MR. COOLEY IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Superintendent E. G. Cooley of Chicago will be 
in New England the first week in April. He comes 
to address a few audiences on “The Virtue of Work 
with Teachers and Students.” He will have a few 
available dates, for which he may be secured by ap- 
plication to the editor of the Journal of Education. 


The question of terms will in no case be pro- 
hibitive. 
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CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 


The presidents, or their immediate representa- 
tives, from the universities and colleges of New 
York state have been in conference with Commis- 
sioner A. S. Draper of the state department of edu- 
cation. The purpose is to unify the college influ- 
ence in the educational work of the state. The gen- 
eral topic under consideration was “The Educa- 
tional Standards of the State and the Responsibility 
of the Colleges and Universities for Their Promo- 
tion.” The question as to whether the state exam- 
ination papers might better be made by a state 
board, consisting of well-known teachers in the col- 
leges and high schools rather than by examiners 
at the state department, was considered. The 
courses for the educational and pedagogical de- 
partments of the colleges and universities were 
given consideration. 

te eg 
MANUAL TRAINING FOR BOYS. 

Many ef the reformatories in the United States, 
and most of the “homes” for boys, have manual 
training, while in many of the cities whose bad 
boys have an opportunity to learn and enjoy handi- 
craft, none others do. In Butte a good boy said to 
a newspaper reporter, “It is awful that only 
criminal boys can have tools to work with in 
school.” The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 
did well at its last meeting to devote a session to 
this subject, with Dr. Thomas M. Balliet of New 
York, Milton P. Higgins of Worcester, and Mag- 
nus W. Alexander of Lynn as the speakers. 

Dr. Balliet said that for ages mankind developed 
without schools and never heard of books. Pow- 
hatan. Massasoit, and King Philip. though uncul- 
tured Indians, were highly educated men, able to 
cope with the brightest of white men. Their educa- 
tion, in substance, was the training of the hand, the 
eye, the ear, the touch, of actual contact with life; 
the sort of training that made Washington, Frank- 
lin, Horace Creeley, and thousands of men brought 
up on the farm years ago. They got into manifold 
touch with the real things of life, and illustrated 
manual training at its best. The training they re- 
ceived is impossible to give now in just that way, 
and it is the province of the manual training teacher 
to supply the deficiency. That it is possible has 
been fairly well proved. The misconception that 
manual training is the training of the hands alone 
has done much to hinder the spread of the new 
gospel. When it is looked upon as training the 
mind by means of the hands there will be a better 
time for the teacher. Our conceptions of what con- 
stitutes a liberal education are changing. Machin- 
ery to-day plays a larger part in life than books, and 
to be at a loss to understand the workings of a 
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machine shop is an indication of defective educa- 
tion. It is more necessary to-day for good citizen- 
ship in most of us to be able to do some useful act 
or make some useful thing than to be at home only 
in a library. 


0 0 OO 


Several friendly complaints have been received 
because no notice was sent out to the New England 
superintendents from this office saying that Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey was to be available in February. 
There was an editorial announcement in the 
Journal of Education, and this brought him twenty- 
five invitations in eight days, which were accepted, 
and as many more that could not be accepted. 
Knowing that this would be true, there was no ex- 
cuse for sending out a circular letter. 


New Orleans has increased the salary of the 
superintendent $500, but even now it is only as 
much as that paid by any enterprising city of 
15,000. A salary of $3,000 for a city of 300,000, for 
the third commercial port in the United States, is 
not creditable. 


Massachusetts paid out more than $200,000 for 
the transportation of children for the purpose of 
consolidating schools. Has any state as good a 
record? 


It would be vastly better for a man to help his 
neighbor’s earnest son through college than to 
send his own sporting son into college. 


! ( 
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The school garden should be a legitimate feature 
of the public school system, and should not be left 
for private benefaction. 


Pity any one who is always telling you how 
much better he could do it. Poor fellow! He 
couldn’t do it at all. 


Latin need not he dead in its teaching simply be- 
cause it is a dead language. Liven it up. 


Children should never be allowed to work at 
night in any mine, factory, mill, or shop. 


Stories oi kindness to animals that are manly and 
not childish will do a deal of good. 


It may be necessary to hang a few college mur- 
derers in order to stop hazing. 


Don’t scold about public sentiment. 


It is your 
business to make it better. 


Teachers should be the first to plead for play- 
grounds. 
Malden, Mass, also increases teachers’ salaries. 


Ventilate your schoolroom to the limit. 
A fault-finder is supremely selfish. 
Too many cooks spoil the health. 


Thrift is a wholesome word. 
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TAKES EXCEPTION. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education :— 

The eurrent articles in the Journal of Education on “A 
Pedagogicai Aspect of Education” are valuable contribu- 
tions to pedagogy and show a great deal of thought and 
study, and if carefully read will be helpful to teachers. 

In the issue of I'ebruary 8, there is one sentence that 
I can not conscientiously allow to pass unchallenged. 
The sentence is:— 

“The child undertaking his elementary number work 
with an ability to count is handicapped as much as one 
who begins his reading after having learned the alpha- 
bet.” 

This sentence contains some truth as it stands, but 
reading on a few lines we find the statement that-— 

“The child who can count loses the element of dis- 
crimination and judgment exercised by the one who 
cannot.” 

So we must conclude that Dr. Klock desires it to be 
understood that he teaches that a child who can count 
is handierpped when he undertakes his education in 
numbere and to establish his faith in the sometime as- 
sumption that a child is handicapped in learning to read 
by knowing the letters. 

If we could conceive of a child who wpon entering 
schoo! had not in the slightest degree developed a sense 
of uumber, cr size, or proportion, and whose saying one, 
two, three, etc., had no more meaning than his saying, 
envy. meny, miny, mo, ete., the above statement might 
have weieht of truth, but the vast majority of children 
at the age of five can count their marbles, or pennies, or 
sticks of candy, and have a vivid mental picture of ob- 
jects they are familiar with and interested in to about 
tle number of seven and readily discriminate groups of 
three or four, and this discrimination is made possible by 
eounting and aided by visualization. 

Even theugh children after attending school some 
montis fai! to respond to monotonous efforts of te:clers 
to induce them to show a realizing sense of the numerical 
velue of combinations of objects which they have weeks 
since Jost all personal interest in, the ability is there 
and cin be shown when the pupils are interested. It is 
perhaps unfortunate to attempt to force it in an un- 
natural way, and much of Dr. Klock’s suggestions are 
helpfii. but the ability to really count cannot be a handi- 
erp. 

The asstinption that a child is handicapped in learn- 
ing te read by knowing his letters has been more or less 
accepted umoeng teachers for a considerable number of 
years. ‘There can be no question that when a child en- 
ters school the words should be taught 9s a whole. 
That:is strictly psychological. Analysis precedes syn- 
thesis. ‘The method should be to take the word as a 
whole, then resolve it into its letters. No _ intelligent 
teacher will proceed in any other way. But to say that 
a child is handicapped in learning the word as a whole 
or in taking it to pieces, or in putting it together again, 
by kaowing the letters is far from the truth. If a par- 
ent should attempt to compel a child to learn his letters 
just before he entered school, this forcing the child 
might weary him and create a distaste for the reading 
that might handicap him. But a child three years of 
age ean begin to learn his letters with profit. When a 
child of three climbs upon his father’s knee, and tries to 
find out what there is in the paper that is so interesting, 
the father can advance the child’s education by teaching 
the child one letter and letting the child find that same 
letter all over the page, and the next night or the next 
week, only as the child shows inclination, teaching the 
cliild another letter. 

A child that eaters school knowing the letters and re- 
joicing in his knowledge can much more easily discrimi- 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE PRESIDENT AND HIS PARTY. 


The widening ‘breach between the President and 
certain elements in the Republican party is signifi- 
cantly shown in the fact that the Hepburn railroad 
rate bill comes back into the Senate with a favor- 
able report secured by the solid support of the 
Democratic members of the committee, added to 
the votes of three Republicans, and that, to empha- 
size the division, the management of the bill in the 
Senate was deliberately entrusted by the votes of 
the dissenting Republicans to Senator Tillman, the 
ranking Democrat in the committee. Efforts to 
amend the bill in the committee failed altogether, 
through the inability of the committee to agree 
upon the form of any; and the split in the party is 
advertised to all the world and its effect intensified 
by putting the President’s bill into Democratic 
hands. 


TIMELY MEDIATION. 


President Roosevelt has again done the timely 
and courageous thing in intervening with a view to 
averting the grave disaster of a coal strike. He has 
addressed a letter to President Mitchell of the 
United Mine Workers union, urging further efforts 
to bring about an adjustment of differences in the 
bituminous coal fields, and calling attention to the 
duty imposed upon Mr. Mitchell and upon Mr. 
Robbins, who represents the bituminous operators, 
as joint chairmen of the trade agreement committee 
of the National Civic Federation, to try again to 
reach an agreement. In response to this appeal, 
Mr. Mitchell will convene another national conven- 
tion of the coal miners, which will meet March 15. 
There is reason to hope that more moderate coun- 
sels may then prevail, especially as a strong ele- 
ment among the miners is averse to a strike. The 
operators will meet March 19. 

THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 

That a crisis is approaching in China can 
scarcely longer be doubted even by the most 
optimistic. For the third time within a few weeks, 
missionaries have been attacked and _ missions 
looted or destroyed. The scene of the latest trouble 
is Nanchang, in the province of Kiangsi. Six 
Jesuit missionaries and four members of an Eng- 
lish family named Kingman are reported killed, and 
fourteen’ Methodist missionaries from the United 
States escaped. An American gunboat has been 
sent to the scene of the disorder. There are the 
usual contlicting stories regarding the origin of the 
disturbance, but the significant thing is that all over 
the empire, apparently, there is an anti-foreign feel- 
ing so bitter that, at the slightest provocation, or 
without any, it is ready to flame up into riot and 
massacre, 

RAILROAD REBATES. 


The question of railroad rebates comes to the 
front in two forms, besides that which it assumes in 
the pending bill for the regulation of railroad rates. 
One is a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in a case which arose from the con- 
duct of a railroad company which justified making 


concessions of rates to itself in the capacity of a 
vendor of commodities. The road was one of the 
coal carrying corporations, and its claim ‘was that, 
in the matter at issue, it was acting not as a carrier, 
but as a vendor. The court brushed this contention 
aside, and ruled that the practice was a violation of 
law. ‘Lhe other form which the question assumes 
is that of a coneurrent resolution adopted by the’ 
House by a unanimous vote calling upon the inter- 
state commerce commission to investigate: all 
charges of discriminating rates in the carrying of 
coal and oil. The investigation ordered can hardly 
fail to develop important testimony. 
THE RUSSIAN CHAOS. 

The Czar has published a decree fixing May 10 
as the date for the meeting of the Russian National 
Assembly. This date is but a little more than a 
month later than that previously fixed for the elec- 
tions. It might appear from this that Russia was 
hurrying toward the adoption of representative in- 
stitutions. But in sharp contrast with this apparent 
enlargement of popular rights is the record of the 
performances of the government during the month 
ending with February 7. During that single 
month, the whole number of summary executions 
by court martial, excluding those which occurred 
during the suppression of the rising at Moscow, 
was 1,406. During the same period seventy-eight 
newspapers were suspended, fifty-eight editors 
were arrested,a state of siege was proclaimed in 
sixty-two places, and nearly 12,000 persons were 
arrested for political offences. To attempt to launch 
free institutions under such conditions is farcical. 

INSURANCE REFORM. 

The report of the Armstrong committee which 
has been engaged in the investigation of life insur- 
ance management in New York is voluminous, and 
the bills which embody the recommendations of the 
committee are eight at the outset with a promise of 
more later. The report and the bills are of course 
criticised; but if the essential features of the bills 
should be enacted, notable reforms would be 
effected in life insurance administration. There 
would be no more promiscuous investments bof life 
insurance funds in stocks; no syndicates to share 
the profits; no favoritism in commissions; no de- 
ferred dividend swindles; stock companies would 
be mutualized and in mutual companies policy 
holders would exercise a real control; policy 
holders would not be shut off, as now, from appeals 
to the courts; and the giving of money for political 
purposes would hecome a misdemeanor. 

FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


The delegates at the Moroccan conference at 
Algeciras are still marking time. No progress has 
been made toward solving the really critical ques- 
tions at issue. That two great nations like France 
and Germany should go to war over the question of 
policing a little strip of territory in northern Africa 
seems incredible, and ought to be impossible. But 
there are deepcr and broader questions involved, 
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nate one word from another, and hoth in learning to 
read and in acquiring knowledge from the printed page 
‘vill outstrip others who have not had this advantage at 
the start. 

This is philosophy, and this is experience. 

Yours very truly, 

William H. Winslow. 

1906. 

With reference to the forezoing I will say I do not 
yretend to pronounce the last word upon anv subject. 

The thought that I had in mind, however, with respect 
to vending. is quite similar to that expressed by Sv erin- 
ter lent Winslow where be says, “There can be no ques- 
ticn thai when a child enters school the words should be 
tanght :s a whole.” Again, he says, “The method 
should he to take the word as a whole, then resolve it 
into its letrers.” The case is parallel to that of number 
teaching. ‘That is to say, the group sense must receive 


Revere. February 15, 


exercise through perceiving groups as wholes, afer 
which the zroups may be divided into parts. 
The only difference in our views seems to be that i 


have emphasized the fact that the child possesses a 
group sense which should be cultivated as such before 
other processes are introduced, That the child possesses 
this group sense of seeing numbers is self-evident. It is 
a well-known fact that even the lower animals possess 
this group sense for seeing objects. This is especially 
demonstrated by the crow, which readily discerns groups 
of threes, My contention is that counting is detrimental 
when it interferes with the proper development of the 
group sense. ‘This sense, like other physical and men- 
tal traits, grows through judicious exercise. 

Whenever this faculty is deprived of its use throuzh 
the substitution of the counting process, atrophy of 
power is sure to ensue. This is what I meant by 
the following sentence: “The child who can count 
loses the element of discrimination and judgment 
exercised by the one who cannot, for the former pro- 
ceeds in a :nechanical way, without the use of any par- 
ticular faculty.” 1 do net believe that either the group 
sense. or the image depends upon the counting process. 
The necessity for the introduction of the counting, or 
rote process, presupposes an inability wpon the part of 
the child to grasp small groups without counting. My 
belief is that he has this ability and is hampered when 
the counting process is offered as a substitute for the 
more direct seeing through discrimination and group per- 
ception. My experience has led me to believe that chil- 
dren progress mueh more rapidly in their group or rela- 
tion seeing when the counting process is kept in 
abeyance. 

The “pbilosophy” of reading as given in 
sentences of the letter is not beyond 
shown I.y the following :— 

“Because the letter names, which were so carefu'ly 
given, render no assistance in the pronunciation of the 
word, they become a positive interference to the learner, 
because they distract his attention from the thing he is 
endeavoring to learn, that is, the form of the word and 
its name.” (Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith, 
Methodology,” p. 179.) 

My purpose in contributing the de 
teaching, as given in my paper, 
for the purpose of giving facility in) number 
but rather to siggest plans by which number mafterial 
might serve to an advantage in promoting the mental 
development of the growing facuities of the child mind. 
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TEACHERS’ GEOGRAPHY CLUB.—(II ) 


FLOODPLAINS: THEIR RELATIONS TO HUMAN 
LIFE. 


1. Mloodplains imply a preparatory period of erosion. 
in their normal development, and they are the result of 
river denosition. Originating where’ a stream reaches 
base level, they extend downstream as deltas with their 
distributaries, and upstream as floodplains proper with 
their natural levees and swamps. 

2. The signiticant factors in their influence are: (a) 
an ever fertile soil, combined with asure supply of 
waier, (b) free communication along a graded way, (c) 
association with bordering uplands. While those factors 
are constant, tieir life effects are radically varied ac- 
cording to the climate with which they are associated. 

8. Floodplaizs are either naturally clothed with 
luxuriane vegetation or potentially ‘highly productive, 
and they normally support dense populations. On broad 
floodplains, belts of denser population form in the nat- 


ural 'evees and beyond the swamps next the upland 
bluffs. A main centre of population developes at the 


delta head, the focus of highways; others form wherever 
river meanders adjoin the uplands: and s-avorts, lixe- 
wise, often grow where the delta waterways approach 
the old coastline 

4. Kloodplains of the subtropical, desert belts. Ty, ¢ 


—FEeg pt. Civilization originated on the subtropical 
flcodplains of the East. There climate compelled irriza- 
tion, while physiographic conditions enabled it and re- 


warded itrichly. Man was obliged to work, then enab'ed 
to live without work. <A tropical sun stimulated p‘ant 
lire, while dry desert winds invigorated human life. Vi- 
rile nomad conquerors made the floodplain farmers 
serfs, the basis of imperial leisure for advance to civili- 
zation. Communication within the plain was _ free, 
while bordering deserts gave both protection and com- 
mercial contact with other fields of life. Whenever gov- 
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ernment becomes ineflicient, the desert retwns to the 
river bank, as in Mesopotamia, Where temperate civili- 
zation controls, public works and production surpas; 
those of indigenous races, and the desert recedes. 

5. Floodplains of the equatorial belt of heavy rain- 
fall. Type—the Selvas. Savage life persists in the 
deuse forests with which constant heat and heavy rain- 
fail ciothe trepicai Noodplains. While- both plants and 
avimals live in the treetops or the waters, the gloomy, 
pathless forests press man to the river bank. The cli- 
mate enervates. It makes clothing needless and shelter 
simple, Fish, flesh, and fruit are as easily taken as it 
is ditheult to maintain clearings for agriculture. ‘hore 
is neither stirmlus nor opportunity for advancement, 
On a wide equatorial floodplain river bink and upland 
border are dissociated, for a jungle is as impenetrable as 
the desert is an onen roadway. Despite swamps, M0ds- 
qniioes, and fevers, civilization seeks 1u»ber and other 
forest products,—steams up the rivers, establishes sta- 
tions, employs natives, maintains clearings—but the 
forest remains savage. 

The above five theses constitute the basis of discus- 
sien offered at the second Round Table Corference of 
the Teachers’ Geography Club for 1906. As announced 
in the Journal of Education for February 15, the mect- 
ings are held at Horace Mann school, Newbury street, 
Boston, every other Tuesday evening, commencing 
March 6, 

Succeeding paracraphs on floodplains will summarize 
the values of the ‘doodplains of temperate regions and 
of gisciated revions, and the alluvial fans and plains of 
dry interiors. Members of the club are preparing theses 
on the floodplains of Arctic lands, and those am‘d higt- 
lands and monntsins. Other members will report on 
specia] studies of the floodplains of China, Indo-China, 
Irdia. Thibet, Atrica, California. ete. This rather fu’l 
consideration of floodplains will close with the discus- 
sion of methods of studying floodplains in school, as b/ 
fieid work, experiments, pictures, maps, ete. In this 
cornection the club will discuss the world types bes! 
worth detailed study in elementary schools, the general 
truths best worth formulating with children, and _ the 
neinner of applying and utilizing such general truths. 

Any teacher who is interested in modern geography 
and will share in the conferences is invited to attend. 
The annual fee of the club is one dollar. 


—_— ~ +0 -@-@-0-@-e- ——  -— —_ — 
ARBOR DAY AT THE PITTSBURG FIGH SCHOOL, 


Last »eur we observed Arbor Day on May 29. We 
did this for two reasons: In the first place we wanted to 
select a dav that would come when the weather was 
likely to be more pleasant than in April, when the regu- 
lar Arbor Day is observed; in the second place we 
wished to chanze the form of our memorial exerci-es. 

Last year completed the first fifty years of the Pitts- 
burg high school, so we combined several features in 
our melorial exercises. As you can see from the pro- 
gral, we planted five trees for the first five principals, 
we planted fiftv trees for the first” fifty classes, we 
planted sifty trees for the teachers of the pist who are 
not now ccunected with the high schooi, and we planted 
eight trees for the high school boys who left hich <chsol 
and were killed in the great Civil war. Al! of the-e 
menoriil trees were oaks. Our regular Arbor Day ex- 
ercises consist in planting of trecs by the clas:es in bot- 
any. The trees for the normal ligh school are elms; for 
the aeadenical department are buckeyes, and for the 
South high sebool are tulip trees. 

We sent au invitation to one or more representatives 
from each of the fifty classes of the high school. As a 
result, these exercises afforded an opportunity for a re- 
union of many school friends. The exercises were held 
ont-in our largest park where the trees are planted. 
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This section of the park has been called Colvumbus- 
grove, as the first trees were planted in 1893. The park 
authorities furnish the trees, dig the holes, and care for 
the tiecs during the year. Each tree bears an appro-- 
priate label for the person or class. 

We feel that this is a great work. It inculcates an in-- 
terest in our high school children in our parks, and also- 
aids in creatin: a love for trees and their planting. It 
sees to me that both grade and high schools mizht do 
much in our towns and cities along this line. 

Edward Rynearson. 


ARBOR DAY PROGRAM. 


Song— Columbia, My Country.” 
Address, 


D. L. Gillespie, president of board of education. 
“Significance of Arbor Day,” 
William Faleouer, ex-superintendent of parks and 
founder of Columbus grove. 
Song—"Song to the Trees.” 
“The Park and Its ‘Irees,” 
Hon, E. M. Bigelow, director of public works. 
“Observance of Arber Day by the Public Schools,” 
Superintendent S. Andrews. 
“High School Memorial Trees,” 

Professor George M. Sleeth, high school graduate 
and teacher of elocution in our high school for 
twenty-seven years. 

Song—-“The Brave Old Oak.” 
“Telation of the Farks to the Schools,” 

George W. Burke, superintendent of parks. 
“Patriotism,” 

Dr. G. W. Allyn, former teacher of botany in our 
high school. 

Song--“America,” 

Planiing one hundred and thirty-two trees. 
“Pelieving that the wholesale destruction of trees is an 
injury to our land, and wishing to make the place 
where we live inore beautiful, we now plant this tree.” 

TREES TO BE PLANTED. 
MEMORIAL OAKS TO THE 
Boye of *64 to. Whsiceevs...c ccc oe 0 cee 105 sce een 
Former Principals............ okcesccesse 00 mae ae 

(Jacob La Grange MeKown, A. B., 1855-1856; 

Daniel H. A. McLean, A. B., 1856-1859; Philotus 

Dean, .4. M.. 1859-1871; Benjamin Cutler Ji!l- 

son, M. D., Ph. D., 1871-1880; Charles Bradley 

Wood, A. M., 1880-1902.) 

Former ‘ustructofs....... ...Fifty Trees 
The First Pitty Gaamges.. oc Oia ccc even Fifty Trees 
BOTANY CLASS TREES 
Academie Classes.......Sweet Buckeye (Esculus flavap 
Normal Classes....../ American Elm (Ulmus Americana) 
South Classes......Tulip Tree (Liriodendron Tu'ipifera) 
Practice Rooms (N. D.).............++e--American Bim 
“SONG TO THE TREILS,” 

Tune—Italian Hymn. 

i; 


Joy of our childhood days, 
“Bnekeye,” to thee we raise 
Gladsome our song. 
Thy nut so smooth and brown, 
‘hy shadowed, leafy crown, 
Thy petals floating down, 
Lovell have we long. 
9 


rar 


King-like thy niajesty, 

O sov’reign tulip-tree, 
Stately thy mien! 

Of noblest lineage thou; 

koyal thy flower, thy bough: 

Quiverine thy leafage, how 
Wondrous of sheen. 
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3. 
Lift thy fair bough on high 
Gracefully to the sky, 

Elm of our land! 
Washington’s shelt’ring tree, 
Dear is our love to thee; 
For home and liberty 

Hyvermore stand. 


4. 
Might of the forest thou, 


Oak of the gnarled bough, 
Hail, Hail, All Hail! 
Rocked hy the tempest vast, 
‘Lorn by the wintry blast, 
O’er thee, Gld Oak steadfast, 
Naught shall prevail. 
—Blanche A. Jones, P. ©. H. §., ’88, and teacher of Hng- 
lish in normal department, Pittsburg high school. 


— + @-0-@-0- @-o— - 


I sit upon a mountain; 
No human soul is near; 
The forests are beside me, 
They are companion here, 
The gray stones give me greeting, 
Each white cloud smiling sends 
Glad message for our meeting— 
I am with friends. 


— -—— — — -0 @-0-@-0-@-0. —  — -—___ 


H. M. C., Washington: I greatly appreciate the Journal 
of Education. It seems to me that it grows better and 
better. Perhaps this is because I can appreciate it more. 
Anyway, I greedily devour its good things when it comes. 
Would not be without it. 


ae 


H. L. W., Tennessee: I do not at all know how to ade- 
quately express my appreciation of the Journal. 





0-0 Oe ee 
H. F. A., Massachusetts: No commendation is needed 
for the Journal. It speaks for itself. 
—— + © 0 @-e- @ e- —— - — 


A. F. F., Massachusetts: Your Journal seems better 
than ever. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MY OWN BOOK OF FLOWERS WHICH BLOS- 
SOM IN MAY. Prepared by Anna _ Botsford 
Comstock, B. S New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Illustrated by Dr. J. H. Comstock. 

Dr. J. H. and Mrs. Anna Botsferd Comstock have 
done as attractive, suggestive, and helpful book work for 
students or p'ants aud animals as has been done. They 
are both experts in lecturing and writing on the inter- 
esting phases of nature. Three of their most impor ant 
previous works lave been “A Manual for the Study of 
Insects and Insect Life,” “Ways of the Six-footed,”’ and 
“How to Know butterflies.” Each combines the ele- 
ments of the genius and the master, but nowhere do they 
exnibit both more clearly than in “My Own Book of 
Three lowers Which Blossom in April.’ The three 
flowers are the hepatica, the spring beauty, adder’s 
tongue, squirrel corn, Dutchman’s breeches, Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, and the trillilums. With each there is abundant 
illustration, appropriate poetry, clear description, about 
twenty suggestive questions, and plahs for drawing 
each flower and inventive designs from each. In every 
seuse it is the childs own work. 

SILAKESPKARE NOTE-BOOK. Revised elition, 
$y Charles W. Kent, University of Virginia. Vo:;ton: 
Ginn & Co. Square quarto. Flexible boards. 156 
pages. List price, 75 cents: mailing price. 90 cenis. 
l'rofessor Ikent has rendered Shakespeare studeats 

an ipexpressiL'e service by the preparation for them of 

a pock that belps them to independent tb nking while 

'eading them to the acquiring of information such as 

they would not be likely otherwise to pos-ess, ‘This 

nete-hook was designed by Dr. Kent for his own 
classes, but it has been adapted by him for use in other 
institutions of learning and commends itself to tle con- 
sideration of instructors as well as of private readers, 

‘ihe book comprises a family-tree of Shakespeare, a 
chionological outline of his life, a conjectural chrenol- 
ogy of his plays, provisional classification of the pliys, 
kinds of evidence weighed in fixing date of a play, and 
ore hundred references for the study of Shakespeare. 
The peculiar feature of the note-book, however, is the 
ruled pages for notes on each play. These sheets pvo- 
vide for notes on title, subject, theme, plot, h'story, 
structure of the play, as well as for comments on the 
‘wnterwoven plots, metre. inserted poems, cr-tivism, and 
mooted questions. 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER, A COMPLETE 
LRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OR GEOGRAPHI- 
OAT, DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD. Evlited by 
Angelo Heilprin and Louis Heilprin. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. Sheep. 2,055 pp. Price, $10, net. 
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By S. E. COLEMAN. A book in every respect modern and practical. 
in, plan to the best books now on the market, but better in execution, it will meet the 
needs of the large class of schools that have become dissatisfied with the present books. 


PHYSICS: THEORETICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 


By H. C. CHESTER, J. C. GIBSON, and C. E. TIMMERMAN. A book suited to 
meet the College entrance requirements of the Middle States and Maryland, the Regents’ 
requirements and the courses in physics in the high schools of Greater New York. 


WELLS’ ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


This book enables students to complete Quadratics during the first year. The 
treatment of factoring is adequate. The Graph is introduced early, being taken up 
with the Equation, and is developed fully. 
problems are related to physics, and the notation of physics is used in many of the 
Solutions throughout are required for other quantities than 2, y, and z. 
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Academic Arithmetic. Advanced Coursein Algebra. Complete Trigonometry. 
New Higher Algebra. Essentials of Geometry. New P. and S. Trigonometry. 
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A grammar or high school might almost as well Le 
wicbout a modern, complete dictionary as to be without 
the latest elition of Lippincott’s Gazetteer. All other 
scvool reference books combined do not need to be up 
to date as -loes 1 geographical gazetteer. An out of- 
date or behind-the-times geographical reference book is 
in the same class as a last year’s almanac, iast season’s 
time-table, or last week's daily paper. Facts and fiz- 
ures, conditions, and relations change, and we have no 
right to aliow teachers or students to use mouldy geo- 
graphical information. There is more in the way gc0o- 
graphical facts are given than in their seasonab‘eness. 
The ordinary encyclopaedia is little less than a nuisance 
because of the bungling way the information ix pre- 
sented. For half a century, through the various edi- 
tions, T.ivpineott’S Gazetteer has been the one standard 
geocraplhical reference hook. It has always heen pre- 
pared by editors every way adequately equipped in 
scholursnip, literary skill, and pedagogical mastery for 
the Lighiy important work entrusted to them, and never 
has an edition fallen into better hands than has this 
latest issue. These editors have been able to avoid the 
tiniwe-honored mistakes of the professional ercycle- 
paedists, and the artificiality of the encyclopaedia is 
largely warting here. ‘They have given to this work 
a keener personality than has ever before been given to 
apy similar work, geographical or historical 





CHILDREN’S LETTERS. Collected by Elizabeth Col- 
son and Anna G. Chittenden. New York: Hinds, 
Noble & Fldredze. Cloth. Gilt top. 151 pp. Price, 
#1. postpaid. 

It is a pretty idea to gather some of the letters to 
children written by famous men and women, as is done 
in this voiume. The selections are adnirably . made, 
Here one may find charming episodes from Phillips 
srooks, Martin Luther, Charles Kingsley, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Robert Louis Stevenson, Celia Thaxter, 
Mary Livingstone, and many others, full of interest to 
the children to whem they were oricinally sent, and—as 
the collectors beieve—not devoid of interest to the chil- 
dren who may read them to-day. 


PRIWVER OF ESSENTIALS IN GRAMMAR AND 
RHETORIC. By Marietta Knight, South High School, 
Worcester New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 16mo, 64 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

A book ter secondary schools with a concise and com- 
pact survey of the essentials of grammar and rket ric. 
The college entrance examination board suggests that 
students should have some familiarity with the funda- 
mental principles of both grammar and _ rhetoric, and 
such a book as this cannot fail to be of excellent service 
in such a preparation. The author wisely confines her- 
self to principles, and does not spend’ time on iliusira- 
tions and comments that are nothing but superfilucu’ 
The list of ‘“‘Don’ts’’ which she gives near the close of her 
littie treatise is especially sane and valuable, 

WORD STUDIES (ADVANCED BOOK). By Superin- 
tendent Kdwin S, Sheppe, Enfield, N. C. Richmond, 
Va.: B. I’. Johnson. Cloth. 127 pp. 

‘vis author, who has provided other spellers before, 
has put his best work into this new volume. It is easily 
one of the most carefully-drafted works of its kind. 
Nothing can detract from its serviceableness to those 
who are making aequaintance with language. Beside 
lists of words most patiently and judiciously grouped, 
there is a table of prefixes and suffixes, and a brief d‘c- 
tionary with a key to pronunciation. We should think 
a teacher of language would have a generous welcome 
for such a book as this. 

BUILDERS OF OUR NATION. By Alma Holman 
Burton. Chicago: Eaton & Co. Cloth. 2080 pp. 

A most interesting compilation of historic facts ¢e@on- 
cerning the notable men who have figured in our Ameri- 
ean life. Tere one may find valuable data abhout De 
Seto Columbns, Standish, Stuyvesant. Penn, Washing- 
ton, Lincoln. and many others. But while we are grate- 
ful fo. the contents of the book, we cannot suppress sur- 
prise at its omissions. On what principle of selection 
wis Beniamin Franklin left out? And is it po-sible 
that in all ow eventful history not a woman ean be 
found who may be ranked among the “builders of our 
nation’? 

THE LANGUAGE READER’S PRIMER. By Joseph 
H. Wade and Emma Sylvester. Boston: tinn & 
Co. Cloth. 92 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This is one of the choicest books of its kind that has 
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vet come to our desk, Happy choices have been made 
by the authors of words and simple phrases just adapted 
for the little people for whom the book is prepared. 
Hach page is a delight not only from the lesson itself, 
nut the illustrations, several of which are beautifully 
colored 2s well, which cannot fail to conjoin the word 
aud the vbject in the infantile mind. The book will un- 
questionabiy wiu a large place for itself in the primary 
schools. 


RCBINSON CRUSOK. Rewritten by James Baldwin, 
Cloth. 12mo. 191 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

REYNARD THE FOX. Adapted by E. Louise Smythe 
of Santa Rosa, Cal. Cloth. 12mo. 122 pp. Price, 
30 cents, 

New York: American Book Company. 

Two new volumes for the series of “Eclectic Read- 
ings,” issued by the sbove publishers, Mr. Baidwin hag 
put the “Robinson Crusoe” story, which was written for 
adults hy Defoe, into the children’s vocabulary, and 
has succeeded admirably. Miss Smythe has made the 
story of “Reynard the Fox” so simple and attractive 
as to form a very serviceable reader for first-grade 
pupils. The printing and illustrations are fully up to 
the high standard maintained by the publishers. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. By Professor John M. 
Coulter, Ph. D., University of Chicago. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 305 pp. Price. $1.25. 

A botanical text-book for secondary schools by one 
who has given us several similar works before ar- 
ranged for various grades of scholars. In this vo'uwne 
the first jive chapters deal with the structure, function, 
ind relationships of the most obvious plant organs. 
Then thirteen chapters treat of the piant kingdom in 
sicn-ple but thorough 1nmanner. The four closing chap- 
ters deal briefly with plant associations. The hook does 
not attempt to include ali botanical matter, but is de- 
siyvned to be an effective aid to the teacher in laboratory 
and field work. It is cop‘ously and handsomely illus- 
trated. — 

Tie MOST POPTLAR HOME SONGS. New York: 
Hinds. Noble & Eldredge. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a evilection of one hundred and twenty-eight 
well-kr.own songs. with words and music, and shonld 
bear out its name as being a most popular edition of 
Lome songs. It is well printed on good paper, has a 
flexible cover, and is of 2 size easily handled. 


ANIMAT, SNAP SHOTS, AND HOW MADE. Bry Silas 
A. Lottridee. Tilustrated with photographs from na- 
1ure by tte author. New York city: Henry Holt & 
Co. Cloth. 2338 pages. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first treating 
of a Joven or so inammals. the second of birds. There 
is an excellent aod practical chapter on the selection 
of the camera and its accessories. It is well printed 
upon heavy paper, and filled with fine illustrations from 
orizinal photographs. It is well worth the attention. of 
anyone who is interested both in the camera and in na- 
tue. 

LEULPLENS AND ADDRESSES OF THOMAS JEFFSR- 
SON. Edited by William B. Parker of Columbia and 
Jonas Viles of University of Missouri. New York: 
rhe Unit Book Publishing Company. Price, 56 cents, 
net. 

Jefferson was a man of ideas beyond any other man 
perhaps in our history, with the possible exception of 
Franklin. The life of Jefferson is seriously unsatisfac- 
tory if taken in detail, bet his “Letters and A-1dresses” 
are hich'v ‘ns-iring, and it is a matter of no slight im- 
portance that we here have an inexpensive edition 

sincdigti main 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“A Little Journey to Norway and Sweden.’’ By Lida E. Randall. 
Price, 50 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company 

‘Rimes to be Read.”” By Edmund Vance Cook. Price, $150. New 
York: Dodge Publishing Company. 

“Nature and Health.’ Ry Edward Curtis, M. D 
“The Larky Furnace ” 
York: Henry Holt& Co. 

“American History in Literature” (2 vols.). By Martha A. L. Lane 
and Mabel Hill. Price, 50 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co 

“Outline Development of English History and Government as an 
Aid to United States History.’’-—‘A Chart.’’——‘*Daniel Webster 
for Young Americans,’’ with notes By CF. Richardson.—‘“Wil- 
derness Babies.”” By J A. Schwartz. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“Drill Cards on Latin Nouns and Verbs.”’ By F.H. Kinmayer, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

“Hints and Helps for Young Gardeners.”’ Price,35cents. Hart- 
ford, Conn.: H D Hemenway. 

“Rerry’s Writing Books.’” (5 books). By J. H Woodruff, B. D 
Berry, and 8. W. Flickinger. Chicago: B.D. Berry & Co. 


Price, $1.25.—— 
By Hildegard Broots. Price, $1.25. New 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


]"= “4S of educational news to be inserted 

u der this heading are solicited from schoo) 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and com srehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 5, 4, 5, 6: International Kinder- 
garten Convention, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

April 4-7: Inland Empire Teachers’ 
Association, Spokane, Wash.; 
Superintendent J. A. Torrey, Spo- 
kane, president. 

Apri! 19, 20: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Baton Rouge. 
May 31, June 1-2: Eastern Art 
Teachers’ Association, and Eastern 
Manual Training Association, New 

York City. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary. 

July 9-13: N. E. A., 
Cal. 

July 11-18: Pennsylvania State Elu- 
entional Association, Keadinz. 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 


San Francisco, 


Teachers Association, Middle- 
bury. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MAINE. 

CALAIS. Joseph F. Rvan, princi- 
pal of the high school of this city for 
seme years, ind a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, 97, has resigned to take the 
New England management of D. 
Appleton & Co., succeeding Charles 
Appleton, who has resigned to accept 
another business proposition. 

CASTINE. Bert W. 
intendent of this city, began work 

with Silver. Burdett & Co. March 1. 
He will take charge of their interests 
in Maine and assist in other New 
England fields. 


Allen, super- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

WORCESTER. The County Super- 
intendents’ Club will meet in Worces- 
ter on March 10, at the State Mutual 
building. After dinner the financia! 
side of school administration will be 
considered. Superintendent Adam 
of Spencer will open the discussion, 
speaking on “Some Practical Ways 
of Saving School Money.” Superin- 
tendent Robinson of Westboro will 
present ““The Need of More Money for 
Schools.” 


RROCKTON. The resignation of 
Principal Edward Parker as head 
master of the Brockton high school 
has been accepted by the school 
committee, and Charles T. C. Whit- 
comb, head master of the English 
high school of Somerville, has been 
elected to the vacancy. Mr Whit- 
comb has accepted the position anil 
expects to assume his new duties here 
next September. Mr. Parker was 
made principal emeritus of the high 
school and will continue as a teacher 
under Mr. Whitcomb. Mr. Parker 
holds the distinction of nearly thirty- 
five years’ continuous service as head 
of the Brockton high school. 


CONNECTICUT. 


DANBURY. Miss Jennie I. Ray- 
mond, supervisor of music of the 


public schools of Danbury, has re- 
quested the doard of 


education to 
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grant her a leave of absence for four 
weeks, on account of her health, b»- 
ing in a very nervous condition, by 
reason of overwork. 

ROCKY HILL. Miss Abizail B. 
Chism, a graduate of the normal 
school at New Britain, has been en- 
gaged to succeed Miss Elizabeth A. 
Iking, who recently resigned in the 
Centre school, Rocky Hill. Miss 
Chism has tanght successfully in an 
intermediate grade in the Williman- 
tic schools. 

NORWICH. On invitation of Su- 
perintendent N. L. Bishop, Principal 
Burr of the Willimantic normal 
school addressed the teachers cf Nor- 
wich Tuesday afternoon, February 
13, in the Broadway school. The at- 
tendance was large and there was 
nick interest in Mr Burr's address, 
which was on “General Princip‘es.” 

The Norwich Principals’ Club held 
its monthly meeting in Superintend- 
ent N. I. Bishop's office at the 
Broadway schoo! on Saturday after- 
noon, February 17. In the absence 
of President J. B. Stanton, Vice- 
President C. C. Russell of Tafivil'e 
presided. Two members were pres- 
ent for the first time, Principal M«- 
Mahon of Norwich Town, and Prin- 
eipal Hobson of Greeneville. The 
discussions were interesting anl 
profitable, the subjects being the 
teaching of reading, and of temnper- 
anee physiology and hygiene. Su- 
perintendent Chapman of Plainfield 
was present and took part in the 4is- 
cussions. Principal sishop spoke 
on the value of the salute to the flag 
exercise 4s a promoter of patriotis:n, 
and urged its use, where it was 
not already a practice. 

NEW EAVEN. ‘Two _ interesting 
facts concerning edueational matters 
in New Haven are brought out in 
the annual report of Superintendeut 
Fk. H. Beede of the public schools, 
which has just been made public. 
The first is that the locai cost per 
capita for school expenses for the 
past vear was $24.02, the lowest fig- 
ure for thirteen years, and compar- 
ing with other New Englind cities as 
follows: Worcester $28.78; Fall 
River, $26. is: Hartford, Ct., 0; 
Tawrence, $28.73: Lowell 3830.06; 
Lyn, $27.02: New 3ritain, Ct., $28; 
Providence, R. J., 329.59; Somerville, 
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$28.10; Springfield, $27.59; Water- 
bury, Ct., $29.50. A second discovery 
reported upon at some leagth by Su- 
perintendent Beede is the fact that 
fifty-six per cent. of the popu'ation 
of the city is made up of persons of 
foreign parentage, more than half of 
these being of foreign birth. 
HARTFORD. The Connecticat As- 
sociation of Classical and High 
School Teachers held its fifteenth an- 
ruil meeting in Hartford Saturday, 
February 17, assembling in the hizh 
school. In the absence of WB, Fer- 
guson of Middletown, president, and 
H. D. Taft of Watertown, vice- 
president, F. §. Morrison of Hart- 
ford, chairman of the executive corm- 
mittee, presided The attendance 
was about sixty-five. Miss Mary B. 
Bald of Hartford, secretary, reporied 
a membership of 186 a year ago, 
twenty losses during the year and 
nineteen gains. making the member- 
ship 185. The treasurer. Prineipn 
James R. Tucker of the East Hart- 
ford high school, reported: The bal- 
ance February 17, 1905, was $76.74. 
Receipts from dues to Februsry Lo, 
106, were $121. ‘The total 1eceipts 
were $197.74; the expenditures to 
Saturday morning, $56.86, leaving a 
balance of $140.88. The outstanding 
expeuditures for, the meeting would 
leave a balance of $85.13. E. HL 
Iorves of Torrington, chairman of 
the committee on conference between 
schools and colleges, was abcent, avd 
ro report was made for the coumit- 
tee. The election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, W FE. Fergu- 
son, Middletown: vice-president, Dr. , 


J. I. Cushing, New Haven; secie- 
tary, Miss Pease, Hartford;  corres- 
pounding secretary, Henry Tirrell, 


Norwich; treasurer, Jumes h. 
‘}ucker. East Hartford. 

NORWALK. . The Schoolmasters’ 
Round-Table of Western ‘(‘onnecti- 
eut met at South Norwalk February 
17 Selections from the following 
subjects were discusseJ: ‘“Super- 
vision as a Principal’s Fnnetion,” 
“What supplementary work will best 
ft the pupils of the grammar school 
for citizenship?” “Is it advisable to 
discontinue copy books after grade 
V.?" “‘Reality’ in the Teaching of 
wreography, History, Arithmetic, 
Written Compositien.” “Advantages 
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by CHARLES A. HOBBS, 
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and Disadvantages of Semi-Annual 
Promotions,” “The State Convention 
of Uctober 20.” “Is writing taught? 
How?” “The Spiral vs. the Topical 
Pian of Teaching Arithmetic,” 
“When should abstract number work 
begin?’ “Geography: What, When, 
How Much?’ “Why algebra in the 
grades?’ “What is the value and at- 
tractiveness of Yale courses for 
teachers of Connecticut schools?’ 
“To what extent should reports by 
teachers of the amount of work done 
in their grade supplement or modify 
the course of study?” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


scone county had an unusually in- 
teresting mid-winter assovjation 
under the lead of R. R. Cobb, county 
superintendent. The chief outside 
lecturer was Dr. M. V. O’Shea of 
Madison, Wisconsin. Professor 
Bender of Cedar Falls normal school 
also did excellent work. 

MARENGO. Howard TT. Ports, 
superintendent of JIowa county, is 
making a great hustle with his agri- 
cultural clubs. He started his work 
on April 8, 1904, only twelve days 
after Cap E. Miller of Keokuk 
launched his, March 28, 1934. Here 
is an account from a Des Moines 
paper of the work 4s it is being car- 
ried on in Iowa county:— 

On April 8, 1904, at-a county his- 
torical essay contest of the school 
children the boys and girls weie 
called together for the purpose of o:- 
ganizing the two above name clubs, 
with the result that there were 
twenty-two charter members to the 
hoys’ club and twenty-four charter 
members to the girls’ club. From 
this small beginning they have in- 
creased in numbers until now they 
each have a membership cf about 
800. 

The boys have been experimenting 
largely with farm invdustries and the 
girls have been centring their efforts 
in the art of making the home heau- 
tiful and comfortable. Outlines for 
observation, study, and work have 
beer. furnished the clu) members 
from time to time by their superin- 
tendent, which has been the has's of 
all their operations. Plant life and 
animal life in all their phases have 
been the principal source of study 
and observation. ‘The girls have ex- 
perimented in the growing of flowers 
and all kinds of garden prcducis, 
while the boys have experimented in 
all kinds of field crops, as well as 
earden products, and have carefully 
stndied all the domestic animals, nd 
a great many things equally irterest- 
ing and important to boys and girls 
alike have been studied in common. 
The girls have also followed a course 
of outlines on hygiene and health of 
the home, and have done much in the 
domestic science department. They 
are taught to cook, sew, and care for 
the various departn ents of the home, 
from the n:ost trivial to the most im- 
portant. Boys have been encouraged 
in the use of all kinds of tocls, in the 
manufacture of articles and imple- 
ments useful to the home snd farm 
Combined with the industrial werk 
is the literary work. Language and 
mathematics are emphasized, and 
essay, declamatory, spelling, and 
other literary contests are always 
held in connéction with the industrial 
contests. Excursions end picnics 
are frequently had for the purpose of 


encouraging the boys and girls and 
to emphasize the different parts of 
the work. Two excursions have 
been made to the State Agricultural 
College at Ames. On the first about 
700 went and on the second about 
1,200. ‘Township and county meet- 
ings have been held frequently, 
where boys and girls are allowed to 
tuke part, and where special instru:- 
tions are given by men and women of 
superior qualifications. 

The second annual meeting of the 
clubs of the county wes held at 
Marengo this winter. 

The principal feature of this meet- 
ing was the exhibiting of the indus- 
trial work of the boys and girls. One 
department was given over to tie 
boys for their corn contests and coro 
judging school. TLast spring Super- 
intendent Ports supplied to all mem- 
bers of the club a quart of pure bred 
seed corn after requiring them to 
promise to make a written report in 
the form of a letter on how the corn 
was grown. 

Another department was devoted 
to the manufactured articles of the 
boys, and also included specimens of 
different articles which were col- 
lected. In this depariment was 
found hand-made sleds, useful boxes, 
benches. kitchen -1tensils, such as 
rolling pins, potato mashers, and 
bread boards, mateb boxes, comb 
trays, and almost every conceivable 
article carved from wood. Here 
were also collections of wood, soil, 
herk, shells, seeds, pressed leaves, 
pressed flowers, and native rocks. 

The girls had their departments 
and made even a better showing 
than the boys. In the culinary de- 
partment there was exhibited excel- 
lent cakes, cookies, white »hread, 
graham bread. jellies. and canned 
fruit in great abundance, 

In the needle work deparimenut 
was exhibited hundreds of articles; 
principal among them were sofa pil- 
lows, handkerchiefs, patch work, 
darning work, hemstitched sheets 
and pillow cases, dresser covers, 
wash stand covers, fancy aprons, 
kiteben aprons, knit lace. knit 
mitt»ns, knit stockings, em- 
broidered doilies and centrepieces, 
children’s dresses, doll clothes, sun- 
bonnets, pin cushions, corn husk hats, 
raffia hats. silk quilts rogs. mats of 
all kinds, woven baskets. woven 
picture frames, and every kind of 
fancy work under the sun. Over 
2,000 different articles Were exhibited, 
making such an array of beautiful 
and useful articles as never was 
shown in the country before ‘The 
exhibit was a great success from 
every standpoint, and every one who 
saw_it declared it the most wunisue 
exhibition of industrial work that 
they had ever seen. 

Prizes amounting in value to about 
$200 were given by the business men 
of Marengo to the first and second 
best in each class. About $30 in 


eash prizes was given to the boys in. 


the corn contest and the corn judg- 
ing school. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. Superintendent §. 
D. Brooks is heartily welcomed by 
all edneationsl forces as well as by 
the citizens. He has been here long 
enough to show that he has high pro- 
fessional purpose as well as ability 
and experience. The recent meeting 
of the Northeastern Ohio Association 
was the largest in its history and 
was of exceptional interest. 
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COLLINWOOD. ‘This city has 
done heroically in providing $90,900 
for a new high school building and 
the improvement and modernizing of 
others. Lots of things are “a-doing” 
under Superintendent F. P. Whit- 
ney’s leadership. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


University of Pennsylvania 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 16. 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy, Physics, and Psychology. 

The Summer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 

For information, address Pror. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 














HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


July 5 to August 15, 1906 


College courses in Classical Archaeology, 
Architecture, Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, 
Economics, Education, Elocution, Ethics, 
Geography, Geology, History, Landsca 
Painting, Languages, Mathematics, Music, 
Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, 
Psychology, Pure Design, Shopwork, and 
Surveying ; for Teachers and Students. 

Open to men and women. No entrance 
examination required. Full Anneounce- 
ment senton application. Address 


J. L. LOVE 
16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. S. SHALER, Chairman. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 

Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemis- 
try, Commercial Geography, Edneation (His- 
tory and Theory), English, French, Geology, 
German, Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Methods of Teaching, Physical Education, 
Physics, Physiology, Psychology, Public 
Speaking, Rhetoric, and School Adi inis- 
tration. 

These courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced courses 
and intended for specially trained students, 





others are introductory and presuppose no 


specialized preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, instruction 
is given by members of the Yale Faculty of 
the rank of professor or assistant professor. 
A number of leading school authorities have 
been added to the Faculty to give courses on 
educational subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available for students and will be assigned 
in the order of application. 

For circulars and further information 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 


135 Elm Street, - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
The State Univer: ity 
SUMMER SESSION 
Juve 18 to August 17. 1906 
Large Faculty. More than 100 courses. 
Special Courses in Household Science, Physi- 
cal Training, and Manual Training. 
Tuition for the session, $12. 
Among the prominent educators who will deliver 
lectures are: - 
Prof. W. J. Rolfe, editor of the Rolfe Shakespeare. 
Professor F. T. Baker, of Columbia University. 
President L. C. Lord, of the Eastern Illinois Nor- 
mal School. 
Professor S. A. Forbes, of the University of Illinois. 
Mr. Charles A. Bennett, editor of the Manual Train- 
ing Magazine 
Professor Charles A. McMurry, of California, Penn. 
Dr. Ernest F. Henderson, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Circulars and full information on application. 
THOMAS ARKLE CLARK. Director, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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Meet Every Requirement and Every Demand for Economy in the Care of 


Text-Books and Hygiene in the Schoolroom 


1905 has brought us in the largest business we ever had in any one year 


Full information with samples sent free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


For Daily, Weekly, Monthly, Yearly Service 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Self Binders and Transparent Paper 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec'y. 














COLLEGE NOTES. 

" order to make this section of the JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATIONas complete as possible the 

editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 

thorities. Properly authenticated news will 

be printed each week of changes in college 

faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 

portant college news. 








At the annual banquet of Brownz 
University alumni in boston on Feb- 
ruary 14 Fresident Faunce affirmed 
that Brown University needed $3,- 
000,000 more in endowment and 
eqnipment in order to carry out 
planus already in hand. Of this sum 
$300 000 is to go into the new John 
Hay library, for which Andrew Car- 
negie has already given $150.G00. 
The sum of $700,006 is needed to en- 
dow the library, whose running ex- 
penses will be at least $39,000 per 
vear. A half million dollars is 
needed for scholarship aid, and the 
same su:n te make good the dwin- 
dling income due to falling rates of 
interest. One million dollars is 
needed as a fund whose income may 
go to increase the salaries of Brown 
professors. Ti is this latter item 
that is of special interest to the al- 
umni and has alresdy evoked enthu- 
Siastic approval. The committee on 
endowment consists of the president, 
William V. Kellen. and Cornelius §S. 
Sweetland. 

Seldom in the history of Brown 
University has a greater demenstra- 
tion occurred than that which 
gsreeted the return of President 
James Burrill Angell (of Michigan 
University) to his Alma Mater, 
President Angell addressed the stu- 
dents at chapel service, and when he 
was introduced by President Faunce 
as “the greatest living graduate of 
Brown University.’ the student body 
rose to the occasion with an ovation 
that lasted for several minutes. 
When the applause had _ subsided 
President Angell spoke eloquently of 
the valve of the smaller college. He 
was eradnated from Brown in the 
class of- 1849, and taught in the uni- 
versity several years. 

President King of Oberlin College 
has announced the gift of $10,000 
from kh. S. James of New York, who 
gave $25,000 for the memorial arch 
in memory of the missicnaries who 
were slain in China. The gift an- 


nounced is for the fund of half a mil- 
lion which must be raised by July 1 
to insure 


the gift of $125.00) fron 


Andrew Carnegie. Only about $40,- 


000 remains to he raised to make the 
half-million. President King also 
said that within a short time he 
would be able to anneunce the 
largest gift that Oberlin Colleze has 
ever received at any one time. 


2 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 269.) 








and long-standing antipathies. Ger- 
many stands practically alone in the 
demands which she makes. France 
has made concessions, but Germany 
so far stands obstinate in her resist- 
ance to any arrangement which gives 
to France the faintest recognition of 
the special rights to which her geo- 
graphical and political relations un- 
doubtedly entitle her. If Germany 
maintains this position to the end, 
the alarmist rumors now in circula- 
tion may prove to be justified, 


THE BATTLESHIP OF 
FUTURE 

Apparently the battleship of the 
future is to be driven by turbine 
machinery. This innovation was one 
of the distinguishing characteristics 
of the gigantic Dreadnought, which 
was launched at Portsmouth recently. 
It has now been officially announced 
by the British admiralty office that 
all of the ships which are to be 
begun this year,—including four 
armored vessels and seventeen de- 
stroyers,—will be similarly furnished. 
The English example is being fol- 
lowed by the United States, and two 
or three of the new vessels for our 
navy are to be equipped with the tur- 
bine. But this is not the only 
change. The British admiralty also 
announces that all the new vessels 
and some of the old ones are to be 
fitted with oil-burning apparatus. 
The substitution of oil for coal as fuel 
is a revolutionary change. 


THE 


- 


Nickel Plate Road Again Selling 
Colonist Tickets to the Pacific 
Coast. 


Extremely low rate tickets on sale 
daily until April 7 to Pacific coast, 
and other points in the far West. 
Tourist sleepers through from New 





England. For full information 
write L. P. Burgess, N. K.P. A., 


Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


ENEELY & CO. Pert 
Msepoplet Wis rere 








ALL THE WAY BY WATER 





VIA | 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Act..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 
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Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’! Tkt. Agt. BOSTON 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—In the March Chautauquan Pro- 
fessor Rufus B. Richardson,  for- 
werly director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
writes authoritatively of “Schools of 
Classical Studies in Athens and 
Kome.” Professor Richardson gives 
some account of all the classical 
schools in these two centres of clas- 
sical investigation, but devotes him- 
self particularly to the schools in 
Athens. He gives an inspiring ac- 
count of the fascinations of archae- 
ology. particularly of the joy ot ex- 
envation. In this connection Pro- 
fesscr Ricbardson tells of his own 
noteworthy excavations on the site 
of ancient Corinth and the important 
discoveries there made. The article 
is well illustrated with photograph; 
of schools, excayatiens, and great ar- 
tistic finds. 


—Fancy having for a pet a Leauti- 
ful Virginia deer, which was quite 
one of the family, teasing for tid- 
bits like a spoiled child, and eajo)- 
ing walks like a pet dog, and which 


recovnized and followed its inuman - 


friends for several seasons, 
“Actaeon” was this deer’s name; and 
tbe pretty story of the animal's iind- 
ing and adoption is told by Ernest 
Harold Baynes in the March 8S‘. 
Nicholas. There are two delightful 
child portraits—‘Margaret,” a bheau- 
tiful head by M. D. Page, reproduced 
from a Copley print, and Louise L. 
Heustis’s interesting portrait of that 
interesting boy, Gibbs Mansfield, the 
young son of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Mansfield. Ralph D. Paine has an- 
other of his football stories in the is- 
sue; the serials grow in interest; and 
there is full measure of story and 
sketch, rhyme and picture. 

—Two articles of kindred interest 
in the March Century are Syive ter 
Baxter’s plea for “Art in the Street,” 
and Charles de Kay’s description of 
“The New New York Custom-House.”’ 
In the evolution of this great build- 
ing architects and sculptors are 
working to secure the maximum of 
utility and beauty. The numerous 
pictures seen: to prove that civie art 
bas made a long step aheid—ithe 
civie art having for its chief end to» 
make utility the vehicle of beauty, 
which Mr. Baxter urges in Iris article 
on “Art in the Street.” Reeont 
death touches with pathetic interest 
two features of this number, the first 
of William Sharp’s “Route-Notes in 
Sicily,’ and Joseph Bucklin Fishop’s 
nemories of his friendship with John 
Hay. An enlightening sketch is a 
brief coutribution on “The Jews in 
Roumania,’ by Carmen Sylva, as she 
is known to letters, while in her 
proper perscn she is Roumania’s 
charming queen. The March instal- 
ment of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Cen- 
tury serial is crowded with incident, 
the coming of Phoebe Fenwick to 
Tondon, her tragic disappearance, 
Welby’s marriage. the death of Mme. 
de Pastourelles’s husband, Fenwick’s 
successes, quarrels, and _ troubles. 
Mysteries thicken and deepen in Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell's novel, “A Diplo- 
matic Career’; and there sre several 
short stories tor idle hours, one by L. 
Frank Tooker, the author of “Under 
tocking Skies,” “I<errigan’s Diplo- 
macy,” ete. The colored frontisp‘ece 
of the number is Henry Golden 
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HEADQUARTERS 


Lantern Slides and 
LARGEST STOCK 


GREATEST VARIETY 


Stereoscopic Views 
BEST GRADE 


IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 


Send for catalog and state requirements 


We Want One Good Representative in Each’ Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTYIIENT, 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


31 Union Square, New York City 








Dearth’s “Sunset in Picardy”; there 
is an etching by Otto J. Schneider, 
printed in tint; and, as an example 
of American portraiture, Georze W. 
Maynard's portrait of himself, this 
also in tint. 

—The National magazine has 
taken high rank among the very best 
American monthlies. Joe Mitchell 
Chapple’s “Affairs at Washington” 
is enlivened with new portraits of 
senators. representatives, diplomats, 
society folk, and many others of 
prominence at the nation’s capital. 
Gilson Willets, the widely-known 
press traveler, begins in this number 
a series of four fascinating articles 
entitled “Adventures of a Special 
Correspondent.” Hubert M. Skin- 
ner, in the article, “The Spanish- 
Speaking World To-day,” presents 
facts that will surprise most Ameri- 
can readers, and will cause them to 
revise their expectations relative to 
the absorption of Central and South 
America by the Anglo-Saxon  civill- 
zation. Yone Noguchi, resident edi- 
terial representative of the National 
in Japan, gives a graphic pen-pie- 
ture of “Admiral Togo at Close 
Range.” Helen Arthur, in ‘Native 
Plays in Favor,” reviews the current 
stage. I'rank Putram reviews the 
‘Exposure Industry,” and there are 
very good stories and a profusion of 
illustrations, 


—The special features of the Re- 
view of Reviews for Mareh are a 
character sketch of King Christian 
of Denmark, by Edwin Bjorkman; 
an outline of the purposes and meth- 
ods, with some account of the per- 
sonnel, of the Imperial Chinese Spe- 
cial Mission, which has just visited 
this country, by Professor J. W. 
Jenks; a suggestive article on “What 
lungland Can Teach Us in Atbletics,” 
by G. Upton Harvey; the story of the 
rapid development of the children’s 
ecurt as an institution in American 
city life. by Frances Maule Bjork- 
man; “The Filipino Labor Supply” 
(with pictures), by George H. Guy, 
and the following important dJiscus- 
sions of tive topics now before the 
country: “The Pay of Our Soldiers 
as Affecting Desertion and Re-enlist- 
meut,” by Captain BE. Arderson, U. 
S. A.; “Sane Methods Regulating 
Immigration,’ by Robert DeC. Ward; 
“Tuberculosis Among the Sioux In- 
dians,” by Dr. D. W. Robinson; and 
Alfred Mosely gives a British pro- 
tectionist’s views on the present tar- 
iff situation in his country. “Ite 
Progress of the World.” the opening 
editorial department of the maga- 
zine, deals with the important news 
developments of the month, at home 
and abroad. 


IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 


“What day is it?’ asked the 
teacher one Friday. 

“Saturday,” guessed one, and 
“Monday” another. 

“Wrong,” declared the teacher. 
“Do you know, Arabella?’—this to 
the littlest girl, who was holding up. 
her hand. 

“Yeth, ma’am,” lisped Arabella. 
“Ith fish day.” 








Advanced Lessons in Geography 


Sixty-six (66) daily class lessons embracing” 
a comprehensive review of the essential facts 
of Geography -- Physica], Mathematical, Polit- 
ical, and Commercial. Prepared especially 
for finalreviews. Fourteenth edition. Every- 
where acknowledged the latest and most com- 
prehensive work of its kind. 

Single copies, 25 cents, postpaid. Address, 
MONROE G. CHENEY, Franklinville, N. ¥. 





INDIVIDUAL PENS AND PENCILS FOR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The Forrester yr | Pen and Pencil 
Holder provides a cleanly, convenient, and 
simple apparatus for collecting and distrib- 
uting pens and pencils in schools so that each 
child always receives its own. 

Descriptive circular sent on application. 


HARVEY HYGIENIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 318, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Do you want ap 
Athletic Coach, 
Physical Director, 
or teacher to com- 
bine instruction 
in athletics with 
other subjects? 
We have placed 
instructors with 
University of Wis- 
consin, _ Purdue, 
Pratt Institute, 

cb and many of the 
best schools. Letushelp you. Teachers wanted 
for September. Our booklet will interest all. 
THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS 
BUREAU, Rockford, Iil. 


POSITIONS 


IN 


PORTO RICO 


For the school year 1906-07, 
the Department of Education of 
Porto Rico desires to engage a 
considerable number of American 
teachers for elementary schools. 
Minimum salary, $540 per scheol 
year of nine months. Normal or 
college graduates preferred. Es- 
pecially good opportunities for 
young men. Full information 
may be obtained by addressing 


Commissioner of Education 
San Juan, Porto Rice. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





FISHER 


TEACHERS’ 
A. G. Fisher, Prop. 
~"MLONG EXPERIENCE, PROSIPT, RELIABLE. 


earn! 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY "x Siege sie 


OOL AND COLLE«E BUR 
Seentnante > aeneieiaen han = its influence in securing +. 


is the time to register. 
now good untii close of season of 1906-7. 


Vacancies occur right along through the year. 


Membership 
Write for circular and blanks to- day. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





™TEACHERS'’ EXCHANGE 120 eoyisten St 


Recommends Teachers, Cutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Wias good positions for good teachers with good records. 


HARLAN P. 


FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





mE SCIENCE DUR SAM. N, H 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 





F. CLARK CHICAGO, 


17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEAR 


' THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


iS6 FItFTrR Ave 





BOISE, IDAHO 








Some New Books. 





Title. 


A Little Journey to Norway and Sweden..... 
Rimes to Be Rea 
Nature and Health 
The Larky Furnace ..... ...++--0-+ cesses ees 
American History in Literature (2 vols.).. 
Outiine Development of English History, A 
§ Cuart, tC 0.2... cree cecce cece rscesecsecceens 
Daniel Webster for Young Americans, etc. 
Wilderness Babies.............000 -ceeeceeees 
Drill Cards on Latin Nouns and Verbs... Kir - 
Hints and Helps for Young Gardeners........ 
Berry’s Writing Books (5 books) 
Lincoln: Master of PRE ove ce cs beTVON Soe. 00 
t Is Religion? 
The College ian and the College —- 
Moral Overstrain 
With Walt Whitman in Camden. 
Walt Whitman.... -.. ..-c0-cesee coerce - secs 
The Development of the European Nations.. 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. une 
Bibliography of Philosophy..............++--- 
School History of the United DMRS on -ccces 
The Healers .........- -eececceeceereececerccecs 
Columbus the Discoverer............---+-+++++ 


Randall 


Author. Publisher. 


A. Flanagan Company, Chi’go$ .50 


Cook Dodge Publishing Co.,N.Y. 1.50 
Curtis Henry Holt & Co., “ 1.25 
Brooks 6 os 6s 1.25 
Lane and Hill Ginn & Co., Boston 50 
aaa Little, Brown x Co ? Boston — 
Richardson — 
Schwartz — 
mayer. The Author Bridgewater, Mass. == 


Cc. & H. D. Hemenway, Hart’ a, Ct.35 


Woodruff B. D. Berry & Co., Chica 








_born residents therein 
; exceeded by the foreign-born popula- 


| known as New Englard. 





Price. | 


Rothschild Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos’ n 3.00 | 
Pritchett ne i 1.00 | 
Hyde ee pe oa 150 
Aiger “ ‘“ “ a 
Traubel Small, May nard x o., Boston 3.00 | 
po | 
Rose 

Grove Mac ‘millan Cc ompany > 

Rand és 10.00 | 
Elson “ “ Lad 77 
Maartens D.Appleton & Co., 

Ober Harper Brothers, “6 1.00 | 








Educational Institutions 


on 








NORMAL SCHOOLS 


HOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
STE yo gan For catalogues address 
the Principal, 3. ASBURY PITMAN. 


MAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWarer, 
Tate ay sLcth sexes. 


For catalogues 

Sesame the Principal, A.G. BoYDEN, A. M. 

AL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

yg A ly. "Especial attention is 

called te the new course of Household Arts. 

For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 

Principal. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBurRG, MAss. 
$'¥ For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues 


j Price-List, 


PU BLISHING? ; Any nee 


es 2«@ 
C on-a0 West 23d St. 


COMPANY @} «New York. « 
7 SS SSS SS 


N. B. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 
——— STON, MASS. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the zums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale bv druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

“Too bad about Jollyboy.” 

“What happened to him?’ 

“Arrested up in Maine.” 

“Why? What was he doing?’ 

“Babbling over with spirits.” 


/ 
> 


Low Round Trip Homeseekers’ 


Rates via the Nickel Plate Road. 


From Buffalo to the West, South- 
west, and Northwest, first and third 
Tuesday of each month until April 
17. For full particulars write L. P. 
Burgess, N. BE. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 








some interesting figures 
census of 1900, which go 
that six states of the South are 
new New England, namely, Georg!a, 





The New New England. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


The Louisville Herald publishes 
from the 
to slow 
the 


Kentucky, Mississippi. North Curo- 
| lina, South Carolinz, and Virginia. 
|The white people of these six states 
are almost exclusively of English 
origin, while the number of foreign- 
are greatly 
tion of the other six states, usally 
The com- 
parative fizures follow:— 

Old New Iengland. Foreign-born, 





Massachusetts ...... aaah is B46 - 34 
EIU, 5 asin. 4.» 0.4 wd oous ary 238 210 
UIE oss adc canoe wee 134,519 
ME. albredtans 6.50 hn Miva hina 44 - 93,380 
New Hampshire ..... 0. 0ccc. . SG lOF 
EET Woitia'nie wipe. due ba hateeoen 44,747 

ee ‘ ee 
New New England. Foreign-born. 
I cir irciaut atu < alae « iting: dara 10 219 
. .. Aa Set orl dvae 19,461 
SEE th Sovices J aide dve s eee 12,403 
NG A pial fC UO SL ACOs te Cee T.581 
mower Caroline .¢. icc ckcce oot sees 
North Carolina ........... ee 





Me «ects chee. suet -10),924 


Summary :— 


Old New England.......... 1,445,197 
| New New England... 100,024 
| Difference in favor of new 

New England ......... 1,345,173 


After paying tribute to the Bible- 


reading. jiiberty-loving Enzglish an- 
cestry of old New England, the 
| Louisville Herald says: “Never will 


| America’s old-time New England, as 
| we term tbe northeastern section of 
| the republic, cease to be controlled 


by the blood, the brain, and the mas- 


| terful spirit, ever from the beginning 
|; Winhing new victories and 


reaping 
rich harvests for civiliza- 
| tion.” 

In predominance of race, as far as 


Inglishry is concerned, Massachu- 


American 


G.P Putnem’ 8 mens, New York! 5. | setts is not to he compared with Vir- 


‘99 | has 37.7 per cent. of its population in 
— | people whose both parents are Ameri- 


ginia or Kentucky. Mas«sachusetts 


eans. Against this Virginia has 97.2 
per cent. so born, and Kentucky, 91.2 
per cent. Massachusetts has 53.2 
per cent. of its people born of par- 
ents both foreign-born; Rhede Islind, 
55.6; Connecticut, 49.5; New Hamp- 
shire, 34.1; Vermont. 23.7; and Maine, 
21.6. 

The Louisville Herald, being a 
southern paper, may be pardoned for 
Saying: “The white people of the 
South are almost exclusively of Eng- 
lish origin. Their names and their 
love of home, their profound relig- 
ious spirit, and their worship of self- 
government all showit. Here, then, 
in the Southland is to be found to- 
day the real New England of Amer- 


ica.” Schenectady, N. Y. 
better your condition and prospects 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 
733 Masestic Bios. 

SE 








Experienced and competent instruct- 
(es 
every where. Full 


ors. Takes spare time only. Three 
courses— Preparatory, Business, Col- 
particulars and 
special offer 
FREE, 

eee cam: THE SPRAGUE 


lege. Prepares for practice. Will 
CORRESPONDENCE 





THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL. Instruc. 

tion by mail adapted to everyone. 

Recognized by courts and educators. 
ee a Ee CR 

in business. Students and graduates 

DETROIT, MICH. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


K EITH’S. 

Harry Houdini, the most mysteri- 
ous vaudevillian who has ever = ap- 
peared in Boston, will continue = for 
another six days at Keith's, com- 
mencing Monday. His box es ‘apa le 
is sensational in the extreme. He is 
nailed securely in a strong packing- 
ease, which is also bound with a 
stout rope, and manages to make his 
exit without disturbing the  condi- 
tions of the box in the slightest man 


ner, There will be imany other 
strong attractions, including James 
J. Morton, “the Boy Comic’: Dave 


Gennaro and Ray Bailey, in a com- 
edy and singing specialty; the six 
Proveannes, a wonderful troupe = of 
Kuropean cyclists; Willie Eckstein, 
the best pianist ever heard in vaude- 
ville: Dan Quinlan and Wellar Mack, 
in a conversational comedy skit; 
Leona and Dale, operatic vocalists; 
the Aerial Shaws, and many others, 


cntsetaitaniaigstiitemammaaal 

Faster Tourist Sleeping Car Ser 
vice. 

LOWER RATES TO CALIFORNIA VIA B, & 


A. NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


Since the middle of February the 
passenger rates for colonists for pas- 
sage in tourist sleepine cars to Cali- 
fornia and the Northwest via New 
york Central lines lave heen  CGon- 
siderably reduced, and the rate to 
Califorvia an: other Pacitie Coast 
points is now So2, 

The train service for this business 
has also been changed and the sched 
ule time reduced. so that a day or a 
night is saved on the read to various 
points in the Northwest. 

Tourist sleeper now leaves Toston, 
South station, at 2.00 p. m. week 
days, due Chicago 3.30 p. m. next 
day, making connection at Chicago 
with 6 o'clock and other evening 
trains for St. Paul and the Great 
Northwest. 

Ker further particulars, call on R. 
M. Harris. city” ticket avent, °6)5 
Washington street, Boston. 





ae 
AS TO SUBTLETY. 


Liternrv conversation overheard in 
Madison square 


She “Now. the subtlety of 'lenry 
James si 

He—“Now. boaek up right here and 
explain. What is snbtlety, anyway? 
Its all ve heard from you for the 
Inst three weeks. Ive echucked a 


bluff that I understood, but LL dent, 
and here’s where I confess.” 

A lone dissertation from ber, illus- 
trated by examples) from Heury 
James, Maeterlinck, Hamlet, and 
real life. 


He—"Oh. is that all? Gee, it’s 
easy! IT thought it was when @ man 
started out t sav sometbing and 
ssid something else’—New York 
Sun 

Pa ” 


Orville G. Wheeler, New England 
lnanager of Longmans. Green «& 
(o., has resigned, to assume charge 
of the educational department of G. 
. Putnam & Co., with headquarters 
in New York city. Mr. Wheeler is a 
graduate of the Universitv of Vet 
ont, and a son of Superintendent 
H. O. Wheeler of Burlington. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


Few teachers know just how much this statement means. To illustrate we have published 
some little booklets giving the entire correspondence connected with the filling of some 200 
places last year. These are divided into groups, and on application we will send you, postpaid, 
the one in which you are most interested : 

Men. Principals and Superintendents. 
2. Assistants 
3. Women. High School. 
. Grade Places. 
5. Menand Women. Specialists Art, Music, Manual Training, Commercial Branches, etc. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACISE, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY 

1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 

BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 


—~ BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY —— to Colleges, 


and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. PrRatr, Manager. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU = “i iosies 0x0 


Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atlanta, Ga., 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
One of the oldest and best known Agencies in America, 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies «+: 

















New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Cooper Kidg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wasb., 313 Kookery Kk. Los Angeles. Cal., 525 Stimson Rk 


SCHETMCrHOrD Fe tan sec ny, looms cPaauinmed isn TS 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JoHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 


Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 








Teachers personally recom- 





THE NEW CENTURY , BUREAU 
a € NEGLECT NO OPPORTUNITY TO ADVANCE 
We place our successful record of 26 years back of you. Register now. 
(Formerly Dixon Educationa! Bureau), 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“i — _—_ 















HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornss, lowa. 
SPSSSSSOS HS SSS SHSHSHSSSSHSHSOHSS SSOSOOHSOHGHOSS HOSE OOOO 
i j We h nequaled facilities for placing teach i 
Winship e have unequ p g teachers in 


every part of the country. 
9 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Ae Head Instructor and Director ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 


this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Mlustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 

i | Pyrogravure 

ie on Te 2 bat 7 | 
Drawing and Painting from ‘‘life,’’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


i MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 











JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 





March 8, 1906 | 
TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


» cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over 
500 exercises adapted to all grades. 

2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 
tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises. 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 
Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 
in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 

4. Easy Problems for Yovng Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 

5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rev. A. D. Capel, 
B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 
and problems, with answers. 

6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. Huston, 


Toronto. 





ever written. 


Discount on large orders. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


| 29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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A TYPICAL LECTURE COURSE IN 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


EARLY RIVALS OI 


ete Rebuke 


wie W tv 


gustus and his successors. 
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Reading for the Course 
Mommsen. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. 
Bury, J. B. 
London: John Murray, 1893. 





Greenidge, A. H. J. Roman Public Life. 





bearing upon the special subjects treated in each. 
before or after the session of the school abroad. 





; manufactures and agriculture; the effect of slavery and war; 


8. ROMAN RELIGION; forms of worship and religious beliefs ; 
: duction of Oriental cults. 
9: 
; ments. 

; 10. ROMAN INDUSTRIES 

1 trade unions; the labor problem. 

11. ROMANS AND GERMANS; contact on the Rhine and 
; provinces ind the army and its result. 


DISINTEGRATION OF ANCIENT SOCIETY and of the Roman Empire: 


Fowler, W. W. The City-State of the Greeks and Romans. 
4 London: 
Johnston, H.W. The Private Life of the Romans. 


In addition to the above genera! works acareful list of references is 
























THE EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


By GEORGE H. ALLEN, Ph.D., University of Cincinnati 


ANCIENT TRADE ROUTES and their relation to Italy. The Greeks and Phoenicians as colonists and traders 
ROME IN ITALY; the Samnites, the Sabines, the Etruscans; the Gauls. 

THe BUILDING OF THE NATION; the evolution of the territorial state from the city state 

ROME IN WAR; reasons for her superiority over Carthage and Macedon. . 

ROMAN ARMY LIFE; the army as a profession; Roman camps, results of army life on Roman society. 
» ‘THE DEFENSES OF THE EMPIRE; inadequacy of the military system of the Republic; 


the work of Au- 


7. ROMAN SOCcteTy and civil administration; significance of existing monuments. 


the decay of native religion and the intro- 


RoMAN Domestic Lire; the Roman familia; household arrangements, functions, processes, and equip- 


Roman guilds or 
Danube; the absorption cf Barbarians into the 


its probable causes. 


The History of the Roman Republic, abridged from the History by Professor Mconrmsen. 
) | £ 7%} 


A History of the Roman Empire from its foundation to the death of Marcus Aurelius. 


London: 
Macmillan & Co., 
Chicago, 1893. 


Macmillan & Co., 1893. 


® 
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given in connection with the lectures 


The reading course is intended for home work, either 








The most fascinating itinerary that Europe affords. 


The cost of ordinary travel. 








BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon Street, Boston 


This book contains 400 practical exercises, 
and is one of the most valuable works on composition 








